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Take Notice! | 


We .respectfully invite .the attention of our 
readers to the prospectus of the Vauuey Far- 
mER published in the advertising sheet. 


The present readers and friends of the paper, 
—and all friends. of Progress and Improvement, 
are respectfully requested to use their influence 
to extend the circulation of the Farmer among 
their neighbors, and remit their own names with 
as many additional ones as possible, as subscrib- 
ers for the new volume. Please to send early, in 
order that we may be able to decide what num- 
ber of copies to print for the new volume. 


Extra copies will be cheerfully sent for gratu- 
itous circulation to all persons who may desire to 
use them in that way and will pay the postage on 
them. Missing numbers of the first volume, ex- 
cept the numbers for July, August, and October, 
and all. the numbers of the second volume, can 
also be supplied to subscribers. We will also 
keep on hand copies of the second volume neatly 
bound, which we will furnish at the cost of bind- 
ing over the subscription price; and subscribers 
who.may wish their numbers faithfully bound, 
can have it cheaply done, by sending us their 
numbers in good order. 

POST MASTERS are entitled to our sincere 
thanks for their general kindness in remitting 
subscriptions. We trust they will cone 
riendly services, and that all who aid us in this 
way will be rewarded by witnessing good results 
rom the circulation of the Farmer, in promoting 
a spirit.of improvement ameng their friends and 
neighbors. 

The Postage on the Farmer is only that of a 
common newspaper ; that is, to any post office 
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any where in Missouri, one.cent ; beyend these 
limits, one and a half cents. 

Some of our best friends have found fault be- 
cause our paper has. not heretofore always beeu 
promptly, issued at the regular time. We admit 
that this has not been without cause, but we hope, 
and we think we have good reasons for hoping, 
that for the future no such cause will exist. Our 
own health is now much improved, we hope per- 
manently so, and circumstanees of a domestic 
nature, which for the two past sovsons have ta- 
ken up much of our time and attention, have re- 
cently been much.changed, and weare now more 
conveniently and comfortably situated than we 
have been since we commenced the publication 
of the Farmer; and we have secured more reli- 
able assistance. Moreover, the constant trouble 
which we have had ever since the great fire, be- 
cause there was only one printing press in the 
city of the right kind, large enough to print our 
paper, will vex us no more, nor cause any more 
vexatious delays. And, above all, if our friends 
will pay up what they owe us promptly, and aid 
in securing a good list of advance-paying sub- 
scribers for next year, we shall not be pecuniari- 
ty embarrassed hereafter. We have done what 
we could, encouraged by the hope that. we were 
doing the cause of agricniture a serviec, and es- 
ablishing a business which would ultimately re- 
pay the labor and careexpended. We trust, un- 
der these circumstances our friends will give us 
a taial “this year also.” 
LLL 

REMOVAL.—The Printing Office of the 
Valley Farmer has been removed to No. 161 
North Fourth street, between Green and Morgan 








streets, where the Editor of the paper will be 





less than one hundred miles from St. Louis, or 


happy to see his friends at all times. 
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what are Birds good for? 

@ur facetious clerical friend Boecher, in a late arti- 
cle in his: very ‘‘Independent” paper, furnishes us with 
one oj his unique and excellent horticultural seimons 
from this text—‘*‘What are birds good for?” A qnes- 
tion which. has been so often answered to the disad- 
“wantage of.this beautifel portion of God’s good gift 
to man, that man’s children, as a matter of course, 
have learned to regard the poor birds as fair game, 
upon Which they might exercise their organa of des- 
tructiveness, without fear, until the noble State of 
Wew Jersey added another feather to her cap full of 
common sensey by passing a very sensible law for 
the protection of everything:that plumes the wing over 
her free soil. Itisin noticing this law that Mr. Beech- 
er asks: ‘*What’s a bird.good:for? What dainty senti- 
mentalism has set a legislature at such enactments? Not 
sofast. Aithough we should. greatly respect a legis- 
ature that had the humanity to think of birds among 
other constituent’ bipeds, yet experience Has taught 
farmers and gardeners the economic value of birds. 


There are io such indefatigable entomologists as 
birds. Audubon and Wilson never hunted for speci- 
men birds with the perseverance that birds themselves 
exhibit in their researches. They depasture the air, 
penetrate every nook and corner of thicket, hedge 
and shrubbery; they search the bark, pierce the dead 
wood, glean the surfaee of the soil, watch for ‘ne 
spade trench, and! follow the furrow after worms and 
larvae. A. single: bird, in one season, desrroys mil- 
lions of insects for its own food and that of its nest. No 
computation can be made of the insects whieh birds 
devour:. We-do not think of another scene more in- 
spiriying than the plowing season, in this respect. 
bluebirds-are-in the tops of trees practising the scale 
crows are cawing as-they lazily swing through the: air 
toward: their companions in the tops of distant dead 
and dry trees; robins and blackbirds are wide awake, 
searching every clod that the plow turns, and some 
venture almost to: the farmer’s heels. Even. boys re- 
lent, awd seem touched by the birds’ appeal to their 
confidence, and until small fruits come, spare the 
birds. Bobolinks begin to appear,.the buffoon among 
birds, amd half sing and half fizzle. How our young 
blood' sparkled amid such scenes, we could not tell 
why; nejther why we cried without sorrow or laugh- 
ed without mirth, but only from a vague sympathy 
with that which was beautiful and’ joyous. 

Were there-ever such neat seavengers? Were there 
ever such nimbté hanters? Were there ever such 
adroit butchers?) No Crahamite scruples to agitate 
this seed-loving and bug-loving tribe. They do not 
show thieir: teeth to prove that they were designed 
for meat: They eat what they like, wipe their 
mouths on a limb, return thanks in a song, and»wing 
away to a quiet nook to dose or mediate; -snug from 
the hawk that speres abowi fer up. in the ether.. To 
be sure, birds, lide men, have a relish for variety. 
There are no better promologists. If we believed ir 
transmigration we should’ be sure that our disting- 
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uished fruit culturists could be traced home, Long- 
worth, was a brown thrésher; Downing, a lark, some- 
times in the dew and sometimes just below the sun; 
Thomas, was a plain and sensible robin; jnnior 
Prince, was @ bobolink, irreverently called skunk 
blackbird; Ernt, a dove; Parsons, a wood-pecker ; 
Wilder, a kingbird. | We conld put our finger, too, 
upon the human blackbird, wren, bluejay and small 
owl—but prudence forbids; as it also does the men- 
tion of a certain clericel mocking bird, that makes 
game of his betters! . 

But wa wander from the point. We charge every 
man with positive dishonesty who drives birds from 
his garden in fruit time. The frnit is theirs as well 
as yours. ‘Fhey took eare of it as much as you did. 
Hf they hed not: eaten egg, worm and bug, your fruit 
would have been pierced and ruined. They only 
come’ for wages. No honest man will cheat a bird 
}of bis spring and sumwer work. 
|} We like short sermons, but this is too short:. One 
never tires of listening to such sound doctrine. The 
personification of the fruit culturists is capital as far as 
it goes. That certain clerics! moeking bird is more 
like the wild turkey of the West, full of native dig- 
nity and independence as that noble bird in the depths 
of areal American forest—fond ot the wild woods, 
yet capable of domestication, and affording happiness. 
to all wyo have ftie pleasure of hearing his gobble. 

In connexiom with this subject we will give an 
anecdote related-to us last winter by Governor Aikin, 
of South Carolina, of the rice birds. These little 
creatures gather around the rice fields: at harvest 
time in countless: myriads, and of course consume 
considerable graiv. Some years ago,-it was deter- 
mined to make war upon them, and'drive them out 
of the country, and. the measure was in-seme degree 
success{ul, so far as getting rid’ of the: bivds, © Wliat 
are birds good for?” The rice planter soon found 
out; for with the decrease of birds, the worms in- 
creased so rapidly, that instead of a few scattering 
grains to feed the birds, the whole crop was de- 
manded to fill the insatiable maw of the army that 
came to consume every young shoot, as fast as they 
sprungfrom the ground. Most undoubtedly the birds 
were invited back again with a hearty wejcome. Rice 
cannot be cultivated without their assistance. 

A few years ago the blackbirds in the northern part 
of Indiana were considered a most grievous nuisance 
to the farmer. Whole fields of oats were sometiines 
destroyed, and the depredations upon late corn were 
greater than oan be believed; ifitold. The farmer sow- 
,ed ang the-birds reaped. Hescolded-andithey twitter- 
‘ed. Occasionally a charge of.shot brovght dewn a 
score, but made no more impression upon the great sea 
of birds, than the removal of a single bueket of water 
from the great‘saltspuddle.. Arfew years later, every 

en think on the land seemed seemed destined to 
destruction by the army. wonmm Man was. power- 
ges worm among. worms.. But his best friends, 
he hated blackbirds, came to his relief just in time 
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to‘ save when all seemed!lost:. No. human. aid. could: 
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have helped him. How thankful should man be that 
God has given him for his companions and fellow 
Jaborers in the cultivation of the earth, these lovely 
birds. “The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Why 
should we begrudge the little moiety claimed by the 
busy little fellows which followed the plow, and snatch- 
ed the worm away from the seed, that it might pro- 
duce grain for his and our sustenance? “No honest 
man will cheat a bird of his spring and summer’s 
work.” 





IMPROVEMENT oF Hoarsks.— A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator seems to think that if breeders would give 
the dam the preference in improving the sace of horses, 
they would obtain a superior class of animale much 
sooner than by qreeding inferior mares to thorough 
bred studs. He gives his experience as follows: 


The animal that Iam to mention, [ came into pos- 
session of ten years ago, and wrote an account of her 
pedigree for one of our agricultural periodicals—while 
the topic of improving the breed of animals ba crossing 
was in agitalion—to show how much influence the 
dam has in that all important law of nature, “like will 
paoduce like.” I there say: —‘*A few years ago I 
had the charge of a number of draught horses, which 
were used sometimes on farms, and at others on a sail- 
road, for hauling coal and lime for agricultural pur- 
poses. These horses I purchased from the adjoining 
counties: but there was one amongst them, a black 
mare, whith deserves particular mention; she was four 
years old, the progeny ofa cross [acci,ental, of course] 
between a very coarse and ill-formed cart-horse, and 
a fine blood mare of the highest pedigree. Her head 
was coarse and heavy, like her sire—her beautiful neck 
and shoulders were the dam’s. The body, including 
the hips, which were high and bony, the sire’s ; while 
the sump, especially the setting on of the tail, with the 
thighs and fore and hind lege, to the knees and hocks 
ag the dam’s. The legs, below the knees and 

ocks, with hairy fetlecks and large flat hoofs, the 
sire’s; while her coat was black as jet, and slick as a 
mole. $0 you see, she might be compared to John 
Sniggs’horse, which every body says was yacked up in 
two parcels. 

But the disposition of this creature was entirely that 
of the dams and her spirit and lightness of temper, were 
superior to anything t ome witnessed—and as the driv- 
er used to say, “she was as handy as a christian :”’ al- 
ways first ia to the stable and first out of it; and as far- 
tow-herse of a pair-horse plow, she waz unequalled. 
She would never overstep the trace, at turning; for she 
was always up with her work and could judge of the 
proper distance for turning in, better than many plow- 
snen that [ have had—would stop at tne word given, in 
an instunt, and was the first to wove at the sound, 
Spec, [her name was Spectre,] without her having felt 
a whip in herlife. She was hardy anp a good feeder; 
but could never be made to carry much flesh. This, 
however, was not in consequence of irritability of dis- 
position, for she was never in a hurry, and when at 
work on the railroad, where three horses had some- 
times to move as many as fifteen waguns of lime, she 
would lay so steadily down to ber work, as never to 
endanger the harness. A child might manage her; and 
in slight cart, she was remarkable tractable, with great 
speed and bottom. 

Now, I yave not the least doubt, that horses of sup- 
erlative strength, beauty, speed and disposilion might 
be bred by crossing, thorough-bred mares with the 


handsomest cart stallions—of suitable size, of course. 
The idea might be new, and may appear to some @ $a- 
crifice which ought not to be indu 


ged in; but if car- 
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riage horses, worth one thousand or fiteen hundred 
dollars each, could be bred by those means,1 should 
like to be one of the first engaged in such a sacrifice. 
The great advantage would be, that the foal would ac- 
quire a lightness of step and disposition, by running 
with the bighbred dam, while on the contrary, foals, 
the progeny of a blood horse and the cart or heavy 
mare, are naturally apt to take up the heavy step and 
clumsy habits of the dam of which it is oftentimes im- 
possible to break them. So that if 1 were in the way 
of making experiment, 1 should not despair of breaking 
horses that would prove the trath of the remark, that 
“If Bakewell had commenced his improvement with 
dam the best, instead of sire the best, he would have 
accomplished the end aimed at, in one half ut 8 ae 


SSS 
Farmer’s lee Houses. 


Caen 


A correspondent of the Massachusetts Plowman, in 
a communication to the editor says: At the first time I 
commenced using ice, it cost me more than thirty dol- 
lars per year, and I had not half the benefit in the use 
of it that I now do, at the cost of three or four dollars 
peraonum. I have tried various ways to keepice, aud 
have come to the conclusion, that in every neighbor- 
hood there should be an ice hause of sufficient capacity 
to contain and keep ice for the whole neighborhood ; 
this should be built as near to where the ice is made as 
convenience will admit, and if there is no natural pond 
in the district it will be a very easy matter to make an 
artificial one, as a cake of ice four rods square, of usual 
thickness, if well secured, would supply a large neigh- 
borhood of farmers; and as soon as the ice is of suffi- 
cient thickness, it sould be secured, for the first made 
ice is of twice the value that late made is, it keeps bet- 
ter, splits better and is better in every respect. 

And now for a box to keep it in after it is taken 
from the ice house; this is the grand point} some per- 
sons have ice chests that cost almost as much as my 
first ice-cellar did, and just about as convenient. This 
cost more than a hundred dollars, and was very con- 
venient. The box which I have used for the last six 
years is made of common inch and a quarter pine 
boards, and cost two and a half dollars, is about four 
and a half feet long, and three and a half feet deep; 
this stands through the hot season, as near the cellar 
stairs as it can be conveniently stowed, and have room 
at the top to set such things as we wish to keep as cold 
asice. A firkin of corned meat in one corner, a box 
butter, fresh meat, fish, anything we think proper. A 
sharp hatchet is always here, and the way our folks, 
men and women use it, would make some of the Cali- 
fornians open their eyeson a hot day. And now for 
the expense of all these conveniences,—from three to 
four dollars per annum, and the ice man is well paid, 
provided bis ice house is weil loca’ed and his ice well 
taken care of. 





To Kerr Door Knoss Ciean.—Ladies are very 
fond of keeping the door knobs, spoons, plates, &c., in 
brilliant order. Now, if, instead of water and chalk 
and such preparations, they will use camphene aid 
rotten stone, a far brighter, quicker and more durable 
polish will be attained. 
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Breaking up Hemp Lands in the Fall, 
Prairie Plows, &c. 

We have every reason to believe that this is an inju- 
dicious movement. It is not long since we conversed 
with a gentleman of Howard county, in this State, who 
in a communication te us lately says: 

The practice of breaking up, inthe fall, land upon 
which hemp was harvested, 1 consider a8 so ‘mach 
time and labor worse than thrown away, for the reasons 
that, let. It exposes a new surface to the frosts of 
Winter, and this is no advantage to band that is suitable 
for this plant, but rather a disadvaitage, in'as ‘much as 
this exposure suffers the escape of the gasceous princi- 
pie of the soil, which is essential to its full develop- 
ment. Land that is ofa astiff, clamney, clayey, or 
springey (watery) nature, is not fit for hemp, under any 
circumstances, and, although this turning up of such 
soil is just the thing for land intended for corn the fol- 
lowing spring, all the plowing and exposure of such 
soil to the freezes and thaws of winter, to which it may 
Be subjected, will never taake hemp land of it. ‘Sach 
@ course with such land will also help it for the grow- 
ing of tobaceo or oats. 

2d. The breaking up of hemp and in the fall (be- 
fore spreading to rot, when it is always done, if'at all) 
causes the dust to infuse itself throughout the hemp, 
and causes its breaking to be a dirfy business, ‘which it 
need not be, if the hemp is spread upon the ground ap- 
og which it grew, as such! ground was leit after the 
cutting of the crop. 

Theee reasons added to the work ( needlessly per- 
formed) of breaking up, have induced me to abstain 
from ever putting a plow into my hemp land, exeept 
when breaking up to sow in April. 

Some hemp growers drag a hatrow, inverted, over 
their hemp lands, previous to spreading, for the pur- 
pose as they say, of breaking down (or off) the stubs 
of the hemp; but I think that any hemp-grower who 
would cut his crop as high as to render this process ne- 
cessary, had better bear in mind that an inch ,at the 
bottom is as good as an ell at the top of the plant. 

Although you but asked of me my views upon the 
subject, I have just, hitherto, treated of, I rust add in 
this communication that [ consider that Messrs. Toby 
§ Anderson, Peoria, Ilinois, manufacture the best plow 
for the farmers, I have ever seen. [I sent for the first 
one that ever came to Howard, and the sales for these 
plows by their agents, Messrs. Perry & Bartholow, of 
Glasgow, bast year, exceeded one thousand dollars. The 
farmers of our country have waked up. 

I have never seen one of their sub-soil plows, but 
intend to have one in the spring. If they equal their 
No. n, I shall be satisfied, for I assure you that this 
No. 6 Peoria plow is a searching powerfal dose, ifpre- 
ceeded by two horses or oxen, for constipated fand, I 
am no paffer,and have no further interest in these 
‘plows'than:should be common to every practical farm- 
‘er. \Some think that although furnished with steel 
‘mould boards, these plows will not last. I have six 


of them, and not one bas as yet failed to.perform well, de 
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although my first one was purchased in 1845, and has 
‘done its part with the balanee-ever since. Nota beam 
-has brhken, although used in breaking ap 65 acres of 
new land, of hackbery, hickory and Eim growth. Do 
Lyou wonder that I talk about them? 

Messrs. F . W. Plantand Plant & Salisbary* of your 
city have several kinds of farming tools and utenails ad- 
vertised im your valuable monthly, which I hope to see 
and use next season, For I hold that it is a province 
of a farmer “to try all things andjhold fast to that which 
is good.” More especially when in this enlightened 
‘age, farming is reduced to a science, and so many faci- 
Tities offer themselves for the acceptance of the ‘culti- 
vator of the soil which have been invented and teste 
by practical men, and, conduce not only to labor-sav- 
ing, but what is best of all ‘and the result of all and the 
hope ‘and ‘wish ofall—heavy crops. . 





*These establishments I consider an honor to our State, in 
as much as two such extensive stores are so well supported 
by Missouri agriculturists, in’ which from the advertisements 
of your columns, I haveno doubt, are kept for sale all that’a 
farmer'‘could want. 


pa 





Rambouillet Sheep. 

Our attention has been called to a paper, written by 
Mr. Henry AncrvM, now of this city, and published 
among the Transactions of the American Institute, fox 
1847, upon ‘the origin of the Merino sheep, @nd also the 
‘manner in whieh the celebrated Rambouillet flocks of 
France were founded. In relation to the origin of the 
Merino, the writer argues,and we think correctly, that 


‘they are of pure Spanish origin, being first known to 


historians as existing in the regions of Beticaand Can- 
tabria, answering to the modern districts Estramadura, 
Leon andjOld Castile, from whence wool was carried 
to Rome at an early day, and very much esteemed 
there. 

After discussing this topic to considerable length, 
Mr. Ancrum proceeds to give a detailed aceount of the 
origin of the Rambouillet flocks of France, as follows : 


The first pure Merino sheep introduced into France 
was procured under the orders of Lonis the XVIth, by 
Monsieur de Trudaine, in the year 1776; it consisted of 
200 head; M. M. Daubenton and Buharnois obtained 
the greatest part of them. 

The second was also demanded and obtained by 
Louis the XVIth, 1786: it consisted of 367 head, and 
under the care of Monsieur d’Angivilliers, the whole 
367 head formed the foundation of the Rambouillet 
‘flocks. 

The third was exacted by the directory, and by ase- 
cret article in the treaty of Basia, in 1799, it consisted 
tof 5,500 head brought into France at successive periods 
under the eave of Mons. Gilbert Leporte and others. 
This importation has founded the seven royal est iblish- 
ments of undoubted purity under the direction of the 
minister of the interior. 

The fourth importation was of 500 head, uniler the 
orders of Napoleon in 1808, accorditg to the order of 
the minister of the interior. 190 of these sheep and ten 
rams were placed al the National establishments of the 
Landes, Department des Landes. This last was by far 
themost important, and were'the finest sheep, selected 
bth celebrated Cavagnes of M. M. Le Compte 

e m 


Alange for those of Negrette, the Marquis 





es, the Count de Montarco, the Marquis de es 








Hasmozas, the Count de Portago and others. For.the 
first time the French were permitted to choose the 
rams in the reserve, in the proportion of five rams to 
every 100 ewes [thisis important, when you hear gen- 
tlemen boasting of their sheep,] for the first time they 
procured permission to choose from the elite of the 
flocks. 

Mons. Le Comte Del Campo Alange, proprietor of 
the fine Cavagne de Necrette, sent to Josephine, then 
Empress, 100 ewes and 6 rams. the flower of his flock. 
These were the best sheep ever introduced into France, 
and were delivered to the head shepherd at Malmai- 
son, 
Compte del Campo Alange, was burnt on the nose, N. 
E. The rams were marked with a U, like ahorse shoe. 
These marks are ail important, as by them it can be 
traced back whether sheep are of pure origin, as by 
the laws of Spain, any body adopting the marks of any 
Cavagne, which are all registered, would be prosecuted 
as for forgery. 

The division Luco Negrette is one of the finest Ca- 
vagnes of the Compte del Campo Alange. 

The flock of the Empress Josephine, offers in itself 
the choice of the two Cavagnes, the most celebrated 
in Spain, those of Paular and Negrette. 


The Paular of La Alcinda furnishes fleeces of the 
finest wool known. In the Negrette we find ihenerve, 
the length and all that distinguishes the Paular, not- 
withstanding the qualities of this flock. Malmaison 
being Josephine’s private residence, at the sale of her 
effects, these beautiful sheep could not find purchasers 
at the lowest rate, and I fear they fell into hands that 
conld not or did not appreciate them, for when in 
France in vain I made inquiriesvin every direction to 
zeta sight of these sheep. 


To show the folly of breeding sheep merely for ob- 
taining only the very finest quality, without regard to 
quantity particularly in this country, where climate 
and price for the very finest quality will never pay. 
The finest wool I ever saw in my life were from Meri- 
nos belonging to the Dutchess de Caylus, chere amie, 
of Louis XVI{[th. She had permission to cull the 
Rambouillet flock for the finest wool, and bred for no 
other purpose than to surpass everything for fineness 
hitherto produced, which she effected. I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of examining these sheep. I had 
them ona large table, and studied them in every way. 
The wool surpassed in fineness anything I ever saw, but 
the animals were weakly in constitution, small in car- 
cass and.in weight, and when sent to the annual show 
for the premium, they were conveyed in low carts with 
springs, and in very cold weather were actually clotbed 
like horses. The study and inspection of these sheep 
afforded me considerable instruction. 


‘In the same work we find another paper from Mr. 
Ancrum ‘‘on the kind of sheep that are most profitable 
and that we ought to employ.” From this we shull 
make some extracts for our January number. 

We look upon sheep husbandry as destined tooccupy 
a large share of the attention of western farmers at no 
distant day, end therefore shall coatinue to devote con- 
siderable attention to it ia our columns. The fact is, 
the growth and manufacture of wool, hemp, flax, but- 
ter and cheese, g-e., must be substituted for a large 
share of the “hog and hommony agriculture” which at 
present prevails in the West. 





Improvep Prow.—At the recent meeting of the 
Hampshire Agricultural Society, Northampton, Mass., 
a plowing match tovk place with plows so constructed 
as. not to require being held and guided by hand as.here- 
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tofore. The plows were thoroughly tested insoil suit- 
ed to a rigorous test and the committee, three old farm- 
/ ers, decided in favor of the plows without the stilts. — 
The committee stated that the work appointed to be 
done was executed in the most admirable manner, fully 
equal, if not superior to any band held plowing: they 
turther stated that the plows were not touched by any 
one from the time they were started uatil they reached 
_ the end ofthe furrow. The great question is, will this 
. plow do for rough land, stones and stumps? If not, then 
there is but little gained for a clean field. Parhaps the 
new plow may enable a bay to do as good werk as a 
man by the old plow. In that case the invention must 


be of vast importance to the farmer.—Scientific Ame-. 
rican. ° 





Novel Application of Horse Power. 

A machine for applying animal power to the work- 
ing of railways, so as to supercede the locomotive en- 
gine, has been inventel in Italy, and recently tried on 
the sonth-western railway, England. A Lendon paper 
of June 22d, gives the following description of it: 

‘It consists in introducing the animal ina kind of 
coach, called impulsoria, by which they transmit. their 
acting power tothe leading wheels. This transmission 
is conveyed by a simple means, rendering useful both 
the driving power of the animals and their own weight. 
The horse thus being introduced into the impulsoria is 
placed upon a perfect rectilinear, artificial ground, or 
platform, turning so easily that the animal, which is 
yoked tothe shafts, when he walks, does not itself ad- 
vance, but, what amounts to the same thing, the plat- 
form itself is pushed backward. By this artificial 
ground platform, called by the patentee pedivella, is 
moved a tree, armed with pulley, from which, by means 
of a rope, the motion is conveyed tu the axletree of the 
leading wheels. ‘The varying proportions between the 
diameters of the pulleys, give different degrees of speed. 
The horses are to be worked always at the requisite 
speed, even at sixty miles an hour, without ever alter- 
ing the usual walking pace of the horses, which are in- 
side. of the impulsoria, as onthe floor of a room shelt- 
ered from the weather.” 

The one in use on the south-western railroad was 


made fortwo horses only, and the same paper thus 
speaks of itsoperation: 


‘More than thirty wagons have been already experi- 
mentally drawn by it up the very inclined line of the 
station, a wagen is fastened to it, when it attains a 
speed of 7 miles an hour. In the experiment to be 
made on the great line, it is expected to gain e speed 
trom 15 to 20 miles an hour; and,is calculatedthat an 
engine of two horsesmore will run a speed superior to 
that of a steam engine; but the driving horses do not 
ehange direction or movement. They cao eonstently 
be stopped while the horses continue to walk on the 
pedivella, without transmitting motion to the leading 
wheels. 

By the simple manner in which the horses exercise 
their moving power on the new machine, they can 
}work easily the usual time, commonly about eight 


hours per day. During these eight hours the impul- 
soria can run at Jeast over thirty miles eight times; and 
as4 horses. do not cost much more than !wo shillings 
expense of eight shillings 
£6 on account of coke only, the coat of, 
h is six pence each mile run.” 


each. per day, it would be an. 
only »castead. of 
} whic 
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Hints to Farmer’s Boys. 


There is one thing that I would like to impress upon 
the minds ef the farmers of this country. To all of yon 
who have boys that can write, get each one a memor- 
andum book, a few sheets of paper will do if nothing 
better can be had, and in that have each one keep an 
account of every day’s work donein the year; the kind 
of work employed in, and the day of the month and 
date of the year. 

If it is in sowing time, mention the kind of grain, 
and the amount of seed per acre. The time of planting 
and of reaping. In fact I should have them note all the 
passing events of the farm; and as they grow older 
they will find more of importance to note. 


Six cents will buy a book that will last one year: 


to commence with. My word forit, if the farmers will 
adopt this course, their sons will be much better farm- 
ers than their fathers. 

It may seem like dry business to commence with the 
first day in January, but as the spring opens the green 
grass spears, and bright prospects are in our paths, the 
task will be more pleasing every day until the close of 
the year. 

Who would not give twice what the paper and ink 
cost, could they obtain a memorandum book writen 
by a grandfather one hundred years ago? 

Try it, farmers, young ani old; keep a journal of ev- 
ry day, and you will becomea race of scientific book 
farmers notto beimposed upon. George Washington 
one of the best farmers of America, kept a journal ofthe 
farm. 

Much might be written to prove the benefit of such 
a course, if adopted, but [leave it for the present,hope- 
ing some one more capable will write upon the subject 
hereafter.—[ Dollar Newspaper. 





New Vantetiesor Porators.—At the Fair of the 
American Institute, we noticed several specimens of 
potatoes of new varieties exhibited by Mr. J. B. Swain 
of East Chestes, which seemed to attract much atten- 
tion, were the “South American,” planted one year on 
the plains of Bogota, and three years in Westchester; 
the “Peruvian,” the seed taken from the forest in Peru, 
end planted three years in Westchester. These, and 
another variety, were the size of hen’s eggs, smooth 
skins and fine texture. They were raised inthe field 
with diseased potatoes,and exhibited no signs of decay. 

They are said to be of excellent flavor,and good boii- 
ers. The experiments made by Mr. Swain will be of 
vast advantage, if he shall succeed in producing a po- 
tato of vigorous growth with a good healthy constiru- 
tion.—[Farmer and Mechanic. 





Preparing Pouttry ror Market.—A person who 
Las for years been engaged in furnishing the various 
kinds of poultry to the market dealers of our principal 
cities, says: 

“If you want to prepare your poultry in the nicest 
manner for the market, so that it: shall invariably se- 
sure the best price, observe the following rules, viz: 





First—Fat them well and allow them to remain in 
their pens twenty-four hours previous to being killed. 
Then when you kill them, instead of chopping their 
heads off, ran a sma.] penknife into the jugular vein by 
the side of the neck, just under the jowls. Then hold 
them while bleeding, and pick them immediately; 
picking off the wing feathers as well as the others, 
while warm. Then let the head remain on; let the 
crop alone, but cut a small hole just large enough to 
permit the removal of the intestines. Do not remove 
the gizzard from its place, but if the fowl be very fat, 
you make a larger hole, turn the leaves out and fasten 
them with a small skewer. When prepared in this 
way your poultry will be much nicer, and entitled to 
better price than when butchered in the ordinary way.” 





What is [Systematic Farming ? 


The following valuable article on the subject of sys- 
tematic farming, we recieved from Prof. Hodges, Be!- 
fast, lreland,in the Journal of the Chemico-Agricultur- 
al Agricultural Society. Itis worthy of perusal by 
every|farmer.—[Journal ofthe New York State Agr cul- 
tural Society. 

If we were to judge of Agriculture, by the examples 
which every day observation furaishes to us, we would 
naturally be led to imagine that it would levy no possi- 
ble claims to being either an art ora branch of science, 
seeing that those examples afford us no ground to sup- 
pose th tit is fixed on any definite principles what- 
ever, but it is entirely dependent on what is commonly 
termed chance. ‘The random mannerin which the cul- 
tivated crops usually succeed each otner, together with 
thetreatment which the land receives, both previo is to 
and after the seeds have bern sown, are sufficient evi- 
dence that there are many holders of the land who are 
either totally ignorant of, or careless about those prin- 
ciples upon which Agriculture is founded. That such 
principles do exist is well known, to all who have 
studied the subject; and although the following obser- 
vations may not contain anythivg that isnew to many 
readers of this Journal, we think that a brief examina- 
tion of what constitutes Systematic Farming, may uot 
be entirely useless. 


The great object of Systematic Farming, is to ex- 
tract a large amount of produce from the so:l, whilst 
the fertility of land is not impaired,but rather increased. 
This is effected in consequence of certain features 
which characterize this description of farming and to 
which we shall allude in detail. The first point to be 
noticed is, that in Systematic Farming the true nature 
of the soil is carefully attended’to, and when we say 
this, we must not be understood as meaning that it is 
only what may bestyled the distinguishing nature of 
the various soils, such as being either clayey, or sandy, 
or any of the other names by which the various classes 
of soils are designated, that is considered by the sys- 
tematic farmer; it isthe real nature of the soil as being 
a storehouse of these substances,which are the elements 
out of which the perfect plant is formed, that is atten- 
ded to by him. As the fertillity of any portion of the 
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lahd consists in the amount which it contains of those 
substances which form the greateg proportion of the 
food of plauts. it is evident that the most prudent sy.- 
tem of cultivation will be that which, whilst extracting 
that amount of food required to such crops as aie being 
cultivated, willat the same time provide against the 
possibility of those substances being exhausted#and 
consequently of the land becoming barren. Itis now 
well known the although all piants derive their nour- 
ishment from the soil, yet that each species requires 
certain kinds and proportiors of food peculiar to 
itself. It is upon this therefore that the tundemental 
principle of systematic farming is founded, namely ,that, 
two crops of the same kind ought not to follow inim,- 
mediate succession, but thatthey must be alternated 
with crops of a different species. The manner in which 
this is effected will be best understood by the following 
rotations or succeesions of crops. The most simple al- 


ternations of crops is the four course, samely: 1, Green,}. 


crops; 2. Grain, 3. Clever; 4. Grain. The six shift course 
gives usa greater variety. It isas follows: 1, Green 
crops: 2. Grain; 3. Clover; 4. Grain;5. Beans.or potatoes 
6. Grain. In neither of these rotations. are. there two 
crops following each other in immediate suecession; 
yet ineach course one half of: the land is under grain 
crops. As an illustration, of a badly arranged succes- 

sion of crops, we shall now. give that which is followed 
by many occupiers of lahd,in this country. Ist, pota- 
toes or green crops;.8d, grain; 3d, grain; 4th grain; Sth, 

grars; 6ih,grain. Here.the grain crops (wheat, oats, 
and barley) follow each other without auy other crops 

intervening, until.such time as the whole o1 the greater 
part of those substanges neccessary for the production 

of this class of plants is abstracted from the soil. In the 
rota'ion first stated this is avoided, and the resultis a 
greater, anount of produce during an equal number of 
years than isobtained under the last mentioned succes- 
sion. This increased produce is also attributable to cer- 
tain other, facts which characterize systematic farming, 
first, the regular and liberal manuring which the land 
receives, and the opportunities which are afforded for 
cleaning the land by the removal of weeds. Under the 
four course shift manure is applied once during the ro- 
tation, that is the green crops aad clover and rye-grass, 
In the six course shift the land is manored twice dur- 
ing the rotation, namely to the green crops in the first 
year of the course, and the beans or potatoes in the fifth 
year, The weeding of the land is also effected at the 
same perio's. In the succession usually followed we 

have, properly speaking, only ome crop which is manur- 

ed, namely, the potatpes or green crops in the first year 

although certainly a small portion is generally laid on 
the stubble of the the third crop; but as there are almost 

no crops grown in this succession which produce ma- 
nure (except straw, ) the quantity annually accumulated 
is very limited, and its quality veryinferior, Besides 
this the arrangement of the grain crop is such as to en-,) 
courage the growth of certain weeds, such,as. soutch, 


‘wild mustard, &c., all of which when once. estabjished 
ina soilare extremely difficult to eradicate. Those 


who follow, this.mode of farming do cuscanthanlin| 
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a proper degree of importance to. weeding, for we often 
see such persons even at times.when some of the weeds 
might be removed, busily engaged in. plowing them down 
with the vain expectation that they will decay in the 
soil, whereas they are only multiplying them,and do- 
ing all in their power to encourage the grwoth of the 
most pernicious.class of plants, 

-O ' 

Remepy For Cuoxep Carrie. —A few years since, 
aman in Vermont published a manner of relieving 
choked cattle, under the sanction of his name, which. 
he averred would infallibly and instantly relieve ani- 
mals from that distressed situation. We do not think it 
generally known, nordo we comprehend the rationale 
ofthe operation, unless it acts by irritating the pharynx 
or larynxof the throat, and causing the spasmodic action 
af the respiratory muscles, by which the offending sub- 
stance is ejected. 

His directions are as follows:—“Take gun powder— 
the most convenient way isto put it in a paper like a 
common cartridge, say three inches in length—intre- 
duce it into the throat of the animal with the hand— 
all farmers know bew this is done by holding out the 
tongue;—let the head ofthe creature be held up fora 
moment to prevent spitting out the powder, and the 
choking substance will be instantly ejected. Remem- 
ber and try it, as by this simple means many valuable 
animals have been saved.” 

A correspondent of the Mass. Ploughman gives a 
similar remedy as tollows.—“ Warm a small quantity 
of lard and mix with Ra small quantity of gun pow- 
der, and pour i: into the throat in the usual manner,— 
not handling the tongue. I once prepared a second 
dose, but had no occasion to use it, 








Scatpinc Miitk.—I noticed in your paper of Sept. 
25, an article under the above caption, which states 
that in Devonshire, England, milk is sealded’ as soon 
as taken fromthe cow, &c, This is not. exactly cor- 
rect, but cannot state for certain what is done in Dev- 
shire; but in Cornwall, the county next adjoining, the 
process is to strain the milk. impans of about two-and a 
half gallons, and let itcogl in ths dairy. Some of there 
dairies are so.congtructed asto have a small stream of 
water to.set.every pan inte cools Rt should be cool- 
ed before scalding; the,.milk taken at night is scalded 
the next morning; that taken in the morning in the at- 
ternoon. Care must be takento place the pan over a 
slow fire, so slow that it would take from thirty to for- 
ty minutes to bringitto ascalding heat, which can be 
easily ascertained by noticing a slight swell inthemilk. 
It is then taken from the fire and set away to cool as 
before. The cream is then taken off in twenty-four or 
thirty hours from the time of milking, as needed. Cream 
from milk thus managed is delicioys—too good to talk 
about—and so rich and thick that Ihave seen a com- 
mon dinner plate laid in a pan on the cream, without 
breaking the surfece of the cpeam.—[Dollar News~ 
paper. 
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The tree ia known by its fruits. 








From the National Intelligencer. 
Agricultural Geology.—No. 2. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Rocks ‘are the oxydes of metals. Silex, the 
most abundant ingredient in rocks, mountains 
and soils, is the oxyde of silecivum. This oxyde 
constitutes nearly one-half of the solid matter of 
ourglobe. It is the principal element of quartz, 
in all its varieties, which are exceedingly num- 
erous, and some of them very beautiful. Quartz 
is the only mineral found everywhere. Sand is 
pulverized quar}z. Pebbles are fragments of 
quartz, rounded bv attrition. Gunflint is quartz 
breaking with a conchoidal (shell-like) fracture. 
Jasper is red quartz, with a fine compact texture. 
Awethyst is purble quartz, frequently found in 
sixsided crystals, which is the common shape of 
quartz crystals in its different varieties. Agate 
is clouded quarts, in numerous varieties, some 
of which are much~used for watch seals, ‘finger 
rings, breast pins and other ornaments. Cor- 
nelian is quartz of a fine texture and of a yellow- 
ish red color, Chalcedone, bloodstone, catseye, 
and many other gems are varieties of quartz. 

Most, perhaps all the gems used in the breast 
plate of Aaron, the high priest, were quartz of 
different textures, colors and hues. The pre- 
cions stones presented by the Queen of Sheba, 
to the King of Israel were probably quartz.— 
The stones mentioned in the book of Revelations 
as forming the streets of the New Jerusalem, 
with all the gems referred to, were but varieties 
of the stones used for paving our streets, and of 
the earth moved by the plough and the hoe of the 
farmer, and of the dirt carted for filling our docks, 

The coloring matter giving most of the beauti- 
ful hues to gems, and an endless variety of col- 
ors-to quartz, is the oxyde of iron, The oxyde 
of silecium and the oxyde of ironare hence unit- 
ed in this same most abundant mineral in the 
world, 

Next to quartz feldspar or clay, formed by the 
decomposition of feldspar, is the most abundant 
element of soils. This, too, is composed of sev- 
eral oxydes of metals in chemical combination. 
Feldspar is also very extensively united with 
quartz in the formation of rocks, not by chemi- 
cal combination. but chemical mixture. The feld- 
spar and the quartz can be separated by the ham- 
mer. Not so with the oxygen and. silecium 
forming silex. Chemical agency alone can se- 
parate chemical combinations. Such combina- 
lions in rocks; soils and other {mineral bodies are 
exceedingly numerous, complicated and delicate, 
The most cemmon stone that meets the eye in 
.. any. part of the world is composed of two oxydes, 
The oxygen and the metals are each united by 
the chemical affinity, and then the two oxydes 
are again combined by the same agency to form 
2 “eommon stone,’’ evidently worthy of more re- 

vet than it commonly receives. © 
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ina tumbler some strong vinegar. A\n efferves- 
cence will follow, producing carbonic acid. A 
burning candle immersed will be extinguished, 
showing that carbonic acid is fatal to combus- 
tign. It is equally so to life. 





Mrs. Jones’ Experience. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Pomotoeicatn Concrrss anp Coorer Arrie 
—Premiums ror CHILDREN, 


“Decided agaiust the Cooper apple, did they,”’ 
said Mrs, Jones the other night at the sewing 
circle, as she lifted her needle and thread a little 
nearer the nice whitehome made tallow candle. 
Not that Mrs, Jones’ eyesight is failing, but she 
was a little excited. “Decided against the 
Cooper apple, did they, in their Pomological 
Congress. I wish that Dr. what d’ye call him ? 
from. Illinois was here to-night; and I think we 
would make him rescind his resolutions. Won- 
der if he or that other Mr. Somebody you were 
telling about, ever eat a real Cooper apple—as 
huge a'specimen as this—picked just when it 
was ripe. and kept till it was a little riper, mel- 
low, ‘juicy and rich, with its half crimswn, half 
scarlet tint on one side, and its bright pea green, 
verging into yellow and gold, on the other. If 
they had, they never would have thought of its 
condemnation. No, and they never could have 
eaten one of them baked, or made into a pie, or 
have taken a bushel ofthem tomarket among the 
Pearmains, Seek-no-furthers and Gilly flowers, 
and witnessed the avidity with which they were 
sought out—the willingness to pay a little extra 
for the Coopers. It they had, they never would 
have voted down the Cooper apple. But I be- 
lieve in woman’s rights, and surely the house- 
wife ought to know as well as her husband whet 
apple is the most palatable and useful in al] ways; 
and I move, ladies, that we get upa congress of 
women, and pass resolutions ‘that the Cooper 
apple is a rich, juicy apple, good for cooking and 
surpassed by none for the table from September 
till Christmas;. and that we therefore recommend 
it to all the farmers and nursery men of southern 
Qhio as.a fall apple well worthy of cultivation.’ 

2. Resolved, That whenever our husbands or 
sons setout a ew orchard we will require them 
to put out at least six good Cooper apple trees, 
for the benefit of the family in particular and the 
neighbors in general, because every body loves 
them,’ 

“There, ladies, how many of you will say ‘aye’ 
to those resolutions? Every one of you? Well, 
that is better than I expected. Let us just set 
ourselves about it, and stand by our favorites, 
the Cooper and the Pearmain, and all the Pomo- 
logical Congressmen in the Union cannot drive 


them out of our neighborhood. 
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“And, ladies, Lhave.another word to say about 
that: Fair. In looking over.the long list.of pre- 
miums.and:diplomas awarded, I, find, very, few , 
have gone to the women, Now. I, would like te, 
know what right the men have to premiums for. 
butter and: cheese, for making vases of flowers. 
out of sugar, or slitching shirt, bosoms, making, 
bread, or even for the best boquets or pyramids, 
of-dahlias. These things ought by right to be en- 
grossed by us, and would be, if we chose to en- 

sthem. And, among all the inyentions for, 
fae saving, I see but, one article for a heip to 
the housewife, and that it is a washing machine, 
Now ifthe men dont choose to inyent for us, 
why not invent and contrive for ourselves? We 
have wit and ingenuity enough, if we will only, 
set ourselves.about it. I contess, I felt a little 
humbled and ashamed to see the ladies’ list nar- 
rowed down to bed quilts, crotchet work and 
embroidery. Now the ladies need not pleadthat 
they have not time; the woman who could em- 
broider that carricature of Henry Clay, has. had: 
time to make or invent asteam engine. Suppose 
we propose to the committee to offer a premium | 
to the mother of the best trained and ———) 
family of five children, with the rosiest cheeks, 
the brightest eyes and the glossiest hair, without 
oil or perfumery ; childien that .can dance. the 
lightest, run the swiftest, jump the highest and 
_ liftthe largest stick of wood. Such a premium 
would be worth having, and would make our 
mothers look upon their children as the Roman 
mothers did of old—as their ‘jewels.’ What are 
you all laughing about? If such a reward were 
offered, how many of us would dare present our 
pale faced children ? I’ve been thinking these 
many yéars that while the health and comfort of 
the farmers’ stock out of doors was so seduleusly 
cared for, the stock by the fireside was. sadly ne- 
glected, and that bowed backs, round shoulders, 
weak lungs, trembling nerves and dyspeptic 
stomachs were too common even among the sons 
and daughters of the farmers. 

“Mary, Jane, and Eunice, and Kate, when 
you go around to-morrow to distribute these gar- 
ments to the poor, look around and see what else 
is needed to make them comfortable. But really 


on MLILY *elock; I must go.” F. D.G. 
ty aeons Aa ov [Ohio Cultivator. 








Breepinc AnimMALs.—The principles of breeding an- 
imals have rather been illustrated than discovered by 
animal physiology—the verv principles of: that science 
having been taught before a single scientific axiom hab 
been applied. 

The watching of physiological tendencies, and avail- 
ing themselves of these judiciously in practice, was 
long anterior to scientific research. Emulating the wily 
progenitor of the Jewish race, and intelligently per-. 
ceiving what was required, a Culey anda Bakewell at- 
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tempted and attained the production of sheep, and of 
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Cattle “ring-streaked spotted and speckled,” at pleasure 
Seeing the necessity. of economising food, they. set 
about producing these animals which came to maturity 
easly, and so produced vastly more food from the same 
amount.of vegetation. Knowing that fat, was an element 
of favor in a northern clime, they. endeavored to obtain 
animals with a tendency to secrete it in large quantities. 
In order to do this, they observed the qualities indica- 
tive of these propensities; and knowing that it is true 
in physiolegy as in mathematics, that like produzes 
like, they selected and bred from these until they stam- 
ped their qualities permanently and invariably and in- 
delibly on therace, With these they managed to com- 
bine symmetry of form.—Far. Mag. 


Effects of Food on Milk. 

Mr. Core: I wish to make some inquiry, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, conderning the me- 
thod used by the dairymen who use carrots and. other 
roots as feed for milch cows. Now, with me there is a 
difficulty which [ have hitherto been unable to over- 
come in this matter. I can taste the feed in the batter. 
If the cows are allowed to feed on land where leeks 
grow, the butter is scarcely fit to feed to hogs, More- 
over, if the cows are allowed to feed in swamps, then 
something combines with the milk, we know not what 
it is, aud the butter is neither fit to eat or sell, We 
have sometimes allowed our cows to feed on turnips, 
cabbages and carrots; but L can always taste the food 
given to the cows in the butter, except when they are 
fed on Indian meal, pure grass only, or hay clear from 
weeds, 

I frequently read of good dairy people living near 
the cities, and I understand they make great use of the 
roots to feed to cows in milk, as well as other stock; 
and I hear of no complaint ot the effluvia communicat- 
ed to their butter, or even the milk, where there is so 
much sold every day in the year. Am I mistaken? I 
think I can most certainly teste any thing in butter 
that ought not to be found there. Is there any way to 
prepare roots so as to prevent them, when fed to cows 
from communicating any disagreeable or unpleasant 
flavor to the milk? I! so. why de not some of the wise 
ones speak out and let the public know about these 
matters? Or have they done so, and E did not observe 
it? 

We believe ous agricultural editors know a great 
deal about such matters; and we are inclined to look to 
them for information on agricultural subjects as we 
would to Webster’s Dictionary for the true definition 
of words. Respectfully yours, 

JOHN M. WEEKS, 

West Farms, near Middlebury, Vt. Nov. 1, 1850. 

Remarxs.—The subject here presented is one of 
great importance both to the farmer and consumer; and 
we hope that some of our correspondents will at- 
tend to it, and prescribe some remedy or abatement of 
the evil complained of, and show what kinds of food 
are most desirable for miteh cows, otherwise thar the 
common etaple articles, good sweet grass gnd hay.— 
N. EB. Farmer, 
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Boox 'Farmine.— Many of our farming population | 
are Opposed to what they te:m “book farming,” and 
consider it extremely absurd to suppose that knowledge 
on the subject of agriculture can be obtained frum 
books. My opinion dves not harmonise with the farta- 
ers referred to; and, ay far as my observation extends, 
the opponents of «-book farming” are as ignorant of the 
science of husbandry, as they are of their own interests, 
and the true means of promoting them, Have you a. 
neighbor whose farm is mortgaged for near its full val- 
ue, who pays no debt until called on by a sheriff, whose 
dress is neither clean, tidy or comfortable, and whose 
fare is of the coarsest and poorest kind, depend upon 
it, he does not patronise an Agricultural paper, nor be- 
lieve in “book farming.” Whose fences and buildings 
are going into decay? Whose pigs, horses and cows 
‘either run in the coad or live in the fields of a neighbor? 
Whose children are not seen-at school, nor taught as 
they should be at home? It is he who sneers at “book 
farming.” His mind and his fields are equally barren— 
about his abode no semblance of comfort appears; he 
despises “book farming” 


No better evidence of the value and utility of Agri- 
cultural Journals need be required, than the pare 
they receive from those farmers who are intelligent and 
shrewd, and whose labors are amply rewarded, because 
directed with knowledge and skill. It will not be 
maintained that reading alone will qualify an agricul- 
turist for the high and important duties of his honorable 
calling, but itmay be made a powerful auxiliary in 
helping the hands, and improving the head, as it com- 
municates the results of the experiments of practical 
cultivators, who are generally independent in their cir- 
‘cumstances, enlightened and liberal in their views, and 
‘with hardly an exception, love books and “book farm- 
ing.—[ American Farmer. 

WueatT Crore 1n Enctanp.—We copy from the 
*‘Banker’s Circular,” England, he following statements 
regarding the produce of the late wheat harvest in Eng- 
land, as containing much to interest our readers, the 
wheat and corn growers in this country. The writer 
observes: 


My estimate of the deficiency of this year’s crop of 
wheat has been confirmed by the jadgment of many of 
the most searching inquiries into the subject. No sin- 
gle county of England will yield an average supply ; 
and that part of the country which will approach near- 
est to an average is a comparatively narrow strip which 
lies near to the southern coast, inthe counties of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex and a part of Kent, such as the chalk 
land of .the Isle of Thanet; these come nesrer to the 
general annual level than any other part of the east 
coast, but the crops im .the Weald of Kent are bad. 
There appears to me no reason why the general accura- 
cy of my account should not be taken as a basis for the 
following observations:. — ' 

l.. That the British wheat harvest of 1850 will fall 
below an average by at least three millions of quarters 
and below that of 1849 by atleast five millions. Even 
in Norfolk, where there is:a party of anti-croakers, all 
admit that the deficiency in favored districts is not less 
than a.coom,or four bushels to the acre; the same was 
said in the Isle of Thanet and on the south coast of 
Hampshire and ‘Sussex. This describes near one-sixth 
deficiency inthe best parts of the country. In the fence, 
instead of the customary quantity of four or five quar- 
ters to the acre, many of the small farmers. will not get 
more than twelve to fifieen bushels, and they are ready 
to'take a price not exceeding 30s. or 32s the quarter for 
what they have—so had is the quality. Consequently 


Me of five millions of questers below the crop 
of If be considered as estgblished. 
2. the stores of foreign supplies available for 


the English market are much less in the te than 
they were at this date in 1849. —_ 
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A Mine oF Patnt.—We have spent a short time 
very pleasantly in an examination of the paint mine, 


| recently opened in’ West Springfield, by Skinner and 


Hancox, of this town. The substance from which the 
paint is obtained is a shelly stone, bard in its natural 
state, but affected like lime by the air. Ground: fine, 
and mixed with oil, it forms, without other ingredients, 
a neat, durable, fire and water proof paint. The stone 
lies in diamond-shaped masses, and extends through 
four square acres of a bluff on the bank of the Agawam 
river, opposite the Mitteneag factory. Two colors have 
been obtained so far—slate and freestone. The stone 
is entirely free from grit, and affords a paint one halt or 
two thirds cheaper than lead, We have been shown 
very handsome specimens of work done in this paint. 
An analysis of the stone by Professor Jackson has re- 
sulted in a highly favorable report.—[ Springfield Mass, 
Post. 


The following directions relative to the care of 
sheep during the present month are copied from the 
North »rn Shepherd; 

Sheep must,in some way, be sheltered from cold 
rains, as the wind is generally east and north-east. A 
low or depressed piece of woodland on the south and 
east side of the pasture may be sufficient. If nothing 
else can be done, they must be brought to the winter 
fold in bad storms. 

You will be very careful that no sheep stray, and 
that the fences are kept up at all times, and that the 
sheep do not contract unruly habits. All the sheep 
that are breachy, learn it in this month and November, 
and such a habit must destroy the value of the flock 
for keeping on a farm. What man can keep an unruly 
flock of sheep on his premises? These habits may how- 
ever be prevented, and you must do it. The fine wool- 
ed breeds are less subject to be umuly than ary other. 
If ever salt does good it is at this season of the year, 
and I would salt mine if it were for no other purpose 
than to tame them. 


Tue Ricnest Mine.—Besides lime and other enr- 
riching substances, the cost of the mere animal man- 
ures applied to the soil of England, amounts to three 
hundred millions of dollars; being more than the value 
of the whole of its foreign commerce. Yet the grate- 
ful soil yields back with interest all that is lavished up- 
onit, And so it would dojhere, if we wouk only trust 
the earth with any portion of our capital. But this 
werarely do. A farmer who has made any money, 
spends it not in his business, but in some other occu- 
pation. He buys more land when he ought to buy 
more manure; or. he puts out his money in some joint 
stock company, to convert sunshine into moonshine—. 
or he buys shares in some gold mine or lead mine. 
Rely upon it, our richest mine is the barnyard, and 
whatever temptations stocks or shares may offer, the 
best investment fora farmer is live stock and plow- 





| VEaRTATion oF Seeps.—Mr. Editor.—I noticed in 
the Plowman of July 27th, a request of one of your 
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subscribers, that the directions which appeared in your 
paper some two years ago, for making a substance 10 
hasten the vegetation of seeds—might be republished, 
Being in the habit of writing down such receipts onjthe 
blank leaves of my diary, in order to test them at the 
proper season, (a practice, which by the way I would 
recommend to all interested in these things—it takes 
but a minute or two, and for such short articles is much 
preferable to hunting over a file of newspapers.) I re- 
ferred to the book and found the following: 

“Soak garden seeds four hours ina solution of chior- 
ide of lime—a quarter of an ounce chloride of lime, to 
a gallon of water. Seeds thus treated come up sooner, 


and the plants keep the lead through the season.”— 
Plowman. 


Jersey Cows.—We copy from the Journal of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society the following com- 
inunication from Col. Le Couteur, Bellevue, Island of 
Jersey, on this famous breed of cows: 

He writes that he has forwarded through his Excel- 
lency, Abbott Lawrence, in answer to our request, li- 
thographic impressions of the Jersey breed of cattle, 
and the scale of points ofa perfect animal of the breed; 
and also two essays written by Col. Le Couteur, one 
on the Jersey cow, the other on the culture of the par- 
snip. The cost of a yearling bull of the pure Jersey 
breed would be from £10 to £12 sterling, ($48 to $58) 
delivered at Southampton; and that a yearling prize 
heifer would be furnished at from £10 to £15, 

The breed of cattle familiarly known in Great Britain 
as the Alderney, and correctly termed in the article 
Cattle, of the Library of Useful knowledge, the ‘crum- 
pled horned,” was originally Norman, it is conceived, 
as cows very similar to them in form and color are to 
be seen in various parts of Normandy ; but the differ- 
ence in their milking and creaming qualities is really 
astonishing, the Jersey cow producing nearly double 
the quantity of butter. 

The race is misca!led “Alderney,” as far as Jersey is 
concerned; for about seventy years since, M. Dumas, 
Esq., of St. Peter’s, afterwards the chief magistrate, 
sent some of the best Jersey cows to his father-in-law, 
the then proprietor of Alderney; so that the Jersey was 
already at that period an improved and snperior to the 
Alderney race. It has since been vastly amended in 
form and generally so in various qualities, though the 
best of those recorded at that pericd gave as much milk 
and butter as the best slo now. 

Ten years have elapsed since the attempt was first 
made by fixed rules to improve the form and quality of 
the Jersey cow. Two beautiful cows were selécted, 
with the best qualities, as models. One of these two 
was held to be perfect in her barrel and fore quarters; 
the other equally so in her hind quarters. From these 
two, points thirty-six in number were laid down to be 


the rule for governing the judges in all thecattle.shows 
of the Jersey Agricultural Society. 





BeAuTIFYING THE HomesTeAn.—We are pleased 
to learn that this interesting subject has attracted the 





notice of at least one agricultural society. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the report of a committee. ap- 


pointed by the Rensselaer, N. ¥., Agricultural Society, 
on this subjebt: 


What should the farmer doin return to the artisan, 
whose life is wasted by anxious and ceaseless toil, aud 
who is shut out from rural blessings? We answer do 
his duty to himself; it is all that is asked or required 
ofhim. We claim it to be the duty of every man who 
is a farmer, to plant fruit and ornamental trees, to cul- 
tivate aud grow the wine, as well as useful vegetables; 
to beautify and adorn his grounds and garden with 
flowers, plants and shrubbery, and so arrange his 
verde and grounds as to give his habitation as Eden- 
ike ai) #ppearance as possible. Should our farmers be 
thus true to themselves, and dutiful to nature, then 


with trath of our country it might be said, in the lan- 
guage of the poet ’tis: 


“The land of the myrtle, of cypress and vine, 
Where all but the spirit of man is divine!? 


Nothing is so attractive to the traveller as the fine 
“country residences.” They are something for the eye 
to feast upon. They please the imagination, cheerthe 
heart and bring with them all the associations of hap- 

iness and home. ‘Country seat’ gives value to the 
arm upon which it is situated. 

Orne blessing follows another. Sociality, refinement 
and learning follow in the train of rural. improvement. 
The mind keeps pace with the outer man and the love 
of the nature inspires the mind with the love of the 
useful and the good. It stops not then;—it teaches the 
mind ‘to look from nature up to nature’s God.” 

Your committee would therefore recommend the 
adoption of the accompanying resolution by the so- 
ciety:— 

Resolved, That the Rensselaer County Agricultural 
Society, for the purpose of giving encouragement to 
those who will “beautify and adorn”. their “country 
seats,” hereby establish an award on “‘country seals,” 
including dwelling, grounds, gardens, trees and shrub- 
bery; and will in the annual report of this society to the 
State society, of the drawing and description of such 


‘‘eountry seat” as the society sball by their committee 
ceem advisable. 


Resolved, That acammittee consisting of five mem- 
bers of this society, shall be appointed inthe same man- 
nerasother committees of the societiy are, to be called 
‘‘A Committee on Country Seats,” whose duty it shall 
be, at each annual fair, to examine and report upon all 
such drawings and descriptions. of “country seats” en- 
tered for competition. Said committee, in their award, 
shall designate the name of the “country seats” entitled 
to the honor of said recommendation to the State So- 
ciety, and shall likewise award said successful compe~ 
titor each a diploma, and a copy of the Transactions of 
the State society and of the American Institute. 

’ Resolved, That any person, a member of the “Rens-~ 
selaer County Agricultural Society,” awning or hav- 
ing an interest in any “country seat” in this county, 
who shall on or previous to the first day of each annual 
fair, make, ar cause to be made, an accerate drawing 
and description of such “conntry seat,’ and file the 
same with the recording secretary of this Society, shall 
be entitled to compete for the honors above specified. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. . 





In 1774, an apparently deserted ship wan met ia the 
olar sea, encumbered with snow and ice. On board- 


ng her, a solitary man was found in the cabin, his fing - 

ers holding « pen, while bejore him led the record 
which he had ‘traced twelve years before. No ap- 
pearance of decay was visible, except a little groen 
mould upon his forehead. 
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Tilling Orchards. 


There has been no iriconsiderable discussion in rée- 
gard to the best culture f6r orctiards, and many opin- 
10n8 entirely conflicting with each other have béen ad- 
vaneed, The Rural New Yorker gives the follewiug 
advice: 

All fruit trees experience great advantage from the 
tillage of the earth, even if manuré is not applied, by 
keeping the ground open to the influence of heat, wa- 
ter, and dir. When the grasses form a firin and com- 
pact sod over the entire roots tLey do not only absorb 
great portion of the nutriment required by the tree, 
but from the close and fibrous nature of the grass roots 
absorb dnd keép all the water that falls in ordinary sum- 
mer showers, depriving the trees, which, from the great 
exertions required to produce fruit and make new 
wood, needs all and often more during certain periods 
that nature supplies them. 

Timothy is ibe least objectionable for an orchard, 
_ and it alone ever forms a very closely interwoven 
sward; only increasing by offsets like whieat, it exists 
inclumps. Where clover may be added to the same 
class of noncombatants of fruit trees, as itsroots skim 
the surface and never penetrate deep, they leave a ten- 
der permeablé sward. Red clover perhaps maintains 
the most open and porous soil of any of the articles used 
for stocking or rotating crops, out still it is estedined 
ag having a very deleterious effect on orchards, partic- 
ularly on young trees, as the roots[penetrate deep- 
ly, and dispute the possession of the moisture and nu- 
tritive gases belonging to and absolutely necessary 
for the life and existence of the tree. 

But those grasses that increase 9y snaké heads or run- 
ners under“ground, like June quack, redtop, and vari- 
ous others, are most decidedly detrimental, from their 
impervious compactness and hard feeding on soil. 

Young orchards should be kept under the hoe tifl 
theé'trées acquife a strong, healthy growth, and hegin 
to bear cleverly, when they may be rotated with grain 

and grasses. In manuring for corn and other hoed crops 
manure the trees, and hoe and dress them out as care~ 
fully as you would the corn plaats. 

In plowing be careful to shallow the furrow near 
the roots, which :each out as far‘or father than the tops 
do, or*you not only cut off the sapplies of the tree but 
cause the brokén roots to send up 4 multitude of suck- 
ers, detrimental to the fruit and troublesome in culti- 
vation. 
Where grass hae got possession of an orchard or 
fruitery, and it is not convenient to cultivate it, a very 
good process is togivé a sircng coat of chip manute, 
or straw or hay from thre stacks, sothickasto smother 
the geasses and cause the turf to rot. Care mustibe ta- 
ken,in the fatl to clear away the base of the tree to de- 
ter thedepredations of mice. 

Many fierdéns think if they throw rotten vegetable 
béidnicés.a foot or two around the tree they have 


rtbing, but it isa great mistake; 1h 
LA Sel ash 
tibet detec sagan" 
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A Fact tn Deer Prowinc.—Having been for a long 
fime an attentive reader of the«‘Newspaper,” especially 
the farmers’ department,and having seen many articles 
on the cultivation of corn, f have concluded to give my 
experience'for the'last two years. Previous to that I 
had’ followed’ the’ old plan of shallow plowing and high 
hilling Now for the other way: In the spring of 1849, 
I took five acres of gronndthat had’ Wheat on it the 
year before, and had for a number of years been rather 
hard by sowing to wheat one year and planting to corn 
the next, until the sarface soil was worn so low that 
twelve bushisls of wheat and forty or fifty of corn was 
anaverage crop. On the five acres I put eighty-seven 
loads ofbarn yard manure, the greater part of it straw, 
only partially rotted, aud plowed it as follows: Taking 
two teams and two plows I begun by turning a fur- 
row seven inches deep with the first plow, then follow- 
ed in the same furrow with the other plow, turning a 
‘nother furrow six inches dee), making thi:teen inches 
of soilturned. I then harrowed aud marked it out, 
making the rows four feet apart both ways, and planted 
on the 22d of May. As soon as the corn was large 
enongh to follow the rows I cultivated it both ways, 
and had a man to follow with a hoetoset up the hills 
that were partially covered up. I went through it 
twice afterwards with a cultivator, but made no hills, 
leaving the surface as level as possible, I cut it up the 
seventeenth of September, and from the five acres hus- 
ked seven hundred and six bushels of ears. Now I don? 
call this a brag croy, for Lam well aware it can be beat 
but it shows the difference between half doing work 
and doing it well. The corn was hauled off and the 
ground sowed to wheat, being plowed as deep asa 
span cf horses could plow it, and from the same ground 
I havethis year harvested and threshed one hundred 
and ninety bushels—thirty-eight bushels tothe acre. 

I have manuaged my corn ground inthe same manner 
this season and from the present appear-ances shall 
have as good a crop as I had last.—[ DollarNewspaper. 








RemMEDY FOR THE Scours.—We find in one of our 
exchanges the fellowing remedy agains{ that disease, 
which may be valuable to our correspondents: 

In scours, the surface evaporates too little of the 
moisture, and should be relaxed by diffusable stimul- 
ants in the form of ginger-tea, The treatment that I 
\have found the more succesiful, is as follows: take four 
ounces raw linseed oil—two ounces of lime water— 
mix. Let this quantity be given to a sheep on the first 
appearance of the above disease; half the quantity will 
suffice for s lamb. Give about a wine glass full of gin. 
ger-tea at intervals of four hours. Let the animals be 
fed on gruel or mashes of ground meal. If the above 


treatment fails to a:rest the disease, add half a tea- 
spoon full of powderéd baybrry bark to each wine 
glass of tea. If the extremeties are cole, rub them with 
the tincture of capsicum. 

The feeding of pine we have formerly prae- 
ticed, and think to be-aseful..--Pine has a revulsive ac- 
tion on the skin is stimulant and and ciuretic, and. if 


sionally | 
Saji iin 















To raxe Honey From Bees.—The common prec- 
tice of killing the bees in order to obtain the. honey few 
can witness without some little compunction; and there 
1s a very simple method of effecting the object with- 
out any injury to this most interesting little animal, 
which on the score of interest, as well as humanity 
claims regard, I beg leave to communicate it through 
your paper, should you deem it worthy of a place in it. 

In the evening when the bees nave retired, take the 
hive gently from its stand, and having spread a table 
cloth on the ground, set the hive gently on it, placing 
something under to raise it three or four inches; then 
draw up the coiner of the cloth and fasten it tight a- 
roundythe middle of the hive. Then raise the lid of the 
hive and blow in the smoke of acigar,a few puffs of 
which will drivethem down, Continue raising the lid 
gradually, blowing in ihe smoke all around, and ina 
few moments it willbe found thatthey have ali gone 
out of the hive. You may then take off the lid and 
take away as mnch of the honey as you think proper. 
If the operation be performed in July, you may take 
nearly all, as there will ®e time enough to providea 
sufficiency for their support during the winter. As 
soon as you have taken the honey, put on the lid, loos- 
en thecloth and spread it out andin an hour or two 
the bees will have returned te the hive. It may then 
be replaced on the stand, and on the following day they 
will be found at work as usual. 

This isthe shortest, best aad most simple way of 
getting honey from a hive of bees tiratI have ever seen 
or heard of.—[ Dollar Newspaper. 





Late From Ste Jown Ross—ExTRAoRrDdINARY 
Firent or Carrter PiGeone.—We have learned from 
a private source, that on Friday last two of th carrier 
pigeons taken by Sir John Ross, when he left the port 
of Ayr, and some of which were to be dispatched home 
in the event of his either finding Sir John Franklin, or 
being frozen in, atrived at Ayr, finding their way at 
once to the dove cot which they occupied previous to 
being taken away. The birds, we understend, arrived 
within a short time of each other; but neither of them, 
we regret to be informed, conveyed anything’ in the 
shape of anote or letterof any kind. One of them, in- 
deed, which may have had some document attached, was 
found to be considerably mutilated, its legs having ap- 
parently been shot away. The time they were liber, 
ated by Sir Joho Ross, is of course uncertain, but tak- 
ing into conside ration the well known powers of flight 
possessed by the carvier pig-on, it eannei be very long 
since they left ourgallant countrymen, The arrival of 
authentic news from the Arctic regions will be looke:! 
for ~4o with additional anxiety, from the probability 
wh ~ now arisen, that some tidings have been 
heard ws Sir John Franklin. Independent, however, 


of the interest which otherwise attaches to the ex- 
traordinary flight of the pigeons, it will be regarded 
by naturalists as a most remarkable incident. We do 
not recollect of any paraliei te it. The distance the | 
creatures must have traversed caanot be far short of 
2,000 miles; and as they travel by sight and not by 
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scent, the fact is the more extraordinary. Sir John 
Ross, we believe, took five pigeons with hira whieh, 
it may be remembered. were stated in the last act- 


counts received of bim, to have been at that time 
all. alive. 


So that there are stillthree to be aceount- 
ed for,—North British Mail; 





We notice thata writerin Palmyra Whig is endeavor- 
ing to get up an Oregon emigration excitement, as 
that country he says, now “offers the great st induce- 
ments to the farmer of any in the world, and he may be 
paid for going there, as the gives land for nothing ot 
those who settle there. But we hope the people of 


‘this State who are doing ‘‘well enough,” will not be 


misled by flaming and exagerated acccunts of the new 

territories. The feverish search after the land of pro- 

mise, in the far west has retarded the prosperity of this 

country for years—and often proved disasterous to ad-: 
venturers, It is a folly to seek for better lands or bet- 
terhealth in Oregon than here. The climate is the 
same—the diseases are the same, as soon as the country 
becomes settled, and the desirable parts ase small and 
already occupied, A Mr. Kitchen of this county, am in- 
telligent man, who went out with Judge Samuel Burch 
in 1846, has lately returned from Oregon ant California. 
His observations have been extensive, and he has not 

been unfertunate; yet we understand he comes back 
here to settle from choice. Thosg who have been temp- 
ps; by general representations to move to Oregon, we 
would advise to eonsult Mr. Kitchen, living in Judge 
Hurt’s neighborhood before they leave a pleasant home 
and friends in Missvuri.—f[ Brunswicker. 





Tue Presipent’s Messace has been published in 
the papers and probably read by most of our readers. 
He seconds the recommendation of President Taylor 
for an Agricultural Bureau, as follows: 


“More than three-fourths of our population are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil, The coimmetcial, 
wanufacturing and navigating interests are all, toa 
great extent, dependent on the agricultural. it i 
therefore the most important interest of the nation, me 
has a just claim to the fostering care and protection of 
this government, so far as they can be extended, con- 
sistently with the provisions of the Constitution, ae 
egislation, 
Irespectfully reeommend the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau to be charged with giving to this, the 
leading branch of American industry, the encourage- 
inent which it so well deserves. 

“In view of the immense mineral resources of our 
country, provision should be requised, 1 nder the direc 
tion of the head of the Bureau to collect spacimens of 
the various minerals of our country, and to ascertain, 
by careful analysis, their respective elements and pre+ 
perties, and their adaptation 16 the u-eful purposes. 
Ae shoule also be reqaired to examine and report — 
the qualities of diferent soils, and the manures 
calculated to imj rove their productiveness. By pab- 
lishing the results of such experiments. with suitable 
explanations, and by the collection and distribution ef 
rare seeds and plants, with instructions as to the beet 
system of caltivation, much may be done to promote 
this great national interest.” 


We hope Cungress will find time this sessivn to at- 
tend to this matter so important to the agriculiurists of 
the land. 
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Wonverrvut SaGacity or A Horser—The follow- 
ing incident is related by the Long Point (Canada) 
Advocate: A few days since, as we were leavirg our 
residence on our usual visit to the Advocate office, a 
sorrel horse belonging to us, galloped up and caught 
our arm, and made an attempt to pull us in the direc- 
tion he wished us togo. He then left and went off at 
a quick gait towards a pasture near our residence. Ina 
few minutes he approached us again, making an uunsu- 
al noise, and seemed by his actions to desire us to fol- 
low him. This we did, and when we reached the pas- 
ture we observed the mate of the horse entangled ina 
bridge which had broken down with him, After we 
had extricated his companion from his dangerous pos- 
ition, the horse which bad given us notice of his com- 
panion’s danger, eame up and rubbed his head against 
us, showing evident signs of great satisfaction. 


oO 
vu 


Short Horns. 


SHort Horns.—In his‘‘Compend of American Ag- 
riculture,”’? Mr. Allen says:— 


“The Shorthorns or Durhams are decidedly the most 
showy and taking among the cattle species, They are 
of all colors, from the pure deep red to the creamy white 
but generally have both intermixed in larger or smaller 
patches, or intimately blended in the beautiful roan. 
Black, brown, or brindle are not recognized among 
pure bred short-horns. Their form is well spread, sym- 
metrical and imposing. and capable of sustaining a large 
weight of valuable carcass. The horn was originally 
branching, and turned upward, but now frequently has 
a downward tendency, with thetips pointing teward 
each other. They are hight and: comparatively <hort, 
clear, highly polished and waxy. The head is finely 
formed with alonger face, but not so finea muzzle as 
the Devon. The neck is delicately formed without any 
dewlap; the brisket projecting, andthe great depth and 
width of the chest giving short well spread fore legs. 
Thecrops are good; back and loin broad and flat; ribs 
projecting; deep flank and twist; tail well set up, strong 
at the roots. They have a thick covering of soft hair, 
and are mellow to the touch,technically termed “‘hand- 
ling well.” They mature early and rapidly for the 
quantity of food consumed, yielding largely of good 
beef with little offal. Asa breed they are excellent 
milkers, though some families of short horns ‘surpass 
others iu this quality. Tue short-horns are assigned a 
high antiquity by (hie oldest breeders in the counties of 
Durham and Yorkshire, England, the place of their or- 
igin, and for a long time, of their most exclusive breed - 


ing.” 








The Five Peaches. 
Farmer Day brought five peaches from the city, th 
finest that. were to be found. But thi was the first time 
that the chiliren had seen any fruit of the kind. 8a 
they admired and greatly rejoiced over the beautiful 
peaches with red cheeks and soft pulps. ‘The father 
gave one to each of his four sons, and the fifth to their 
mother. 


In the evening, a the children were aboat to retire 


— oo ee ew . oe . — 
to sleep, their father Inquired, “Well boys how did the 
peaches taste?” 

“Excellent, dear father,” said the eldest. “It is a 
beautiful fruit, so juicy and so plesent. Dve carefully 
preserved the stone, and will cultivate atree for my- 
self.”? 

‘Well done,,, said the father. “Tisis husbandry; 
to provide for the future, and is becoming a farmer.” 

“I ate mine,” exclaimed the youngest, “and threw 


}away the stone, and mother gave me half of hers. Oh, 


that tasted 30 sweet and melted in my mouth.” 

“You,” said thefather, “have not acted very plu- 
dently, but in a natural and childlike manner. There 
is still time enough in your life to practice wisdom.” 

“Then the second began. “I picked up the stone 
which my little brother threw away and cracked it 
open; it contained a kernel that tasted as good as a nut. 
And my peach I sold and got money enough to bny 
twelve more when I go to the city.” 

The farmer patted him on the head, saying, ‘That 
was indeed prudent, but it was not natural for a child.” 

And you, Edmund?” inquired the father. 

Frankly and ingeniously Edihund replied, ‘I carried 
my peach to George, the son of our neighbor who is 
sick with fever. He refused to take it, but I Jaid it 
on the bed and came away.” 

“Now,” said the father, “ whohas made the best use 
of the peaches?” 

All exclaimed; “Brother Edmund!” 

Bat Edmund was silent; and his mother embraced 
him with a tear in her eye. 





Humbugs among Farmers. 


Our most skillful farmers are often annoyed with 
Bugs of various kinds. The Squash Bug, the Striped 
Bug, and the Rose Bug are committing their annual 
depredations on the chice products of the field and gar- 
den, Much loss \isoccasioned by the snmmer visits of 
these small samples of the works of Creation and Pro- 
vidence, and their seems to be no pafent mode provi- 
ded to exterminateor to avoid these fellow creatures of 
earth, 


But the bug that does more harm than any is the 
Ham Bug. This little fellow is often hatched out of 
nothing, and Noah felt under no more obligation to take 
him into the Ark than to take in fish, or any of the am- 
phibious animals that needed no protection from the 
forty-day. flood. 

The Hom Bug often springs up, like Jonah’s Gourd, 
in a single night, and in a night he vanishes, to the’ no 
small wonderment of those who were ignorant of his 


lorigin. ‘The spcce he occupied was large and briliant, 


and consequently his sudden disappearance occasions 
the greater void. 

Hum Bugs are of various orders and classes, as some 
know who are not versed in Botany. But the most de- 
structive are those that spring up in a night and give no 
time to examine the Probocis, Feelers, and Antennas. 
‘Their first appearance is captivating, and as they ap- 





pear in their best dress they are often purchased at a 
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high price with an expectation and a promise from their 
exhibilars, that so far from proving nuisanesin their 
gardens and store rooms they will soon become the 
most useful laborers on the faria, 

We need not a ‘thorough Antiquarian to recall ‘to 
mind the various kinds of Hum Bugs which have pro- 
ved troublesome and costly to many farmers. Not to 
all farmers,—for wehavemany who turn their faces 
against all change, ond who are never caught in the 
silly scrape of attempting to improve upon old practices 
No, the mischief is thatthe most generous and liberal 
—the go-a-head farmers—are the ones that suffer most 
from the Hum Bugs. 

Patent Bee Hives make their appearance every few 
years, and the honey is to be taken away without loss 
to the bees. They are to live through the winter by 
sucking their fingers. 

Chambers also have beén extolled where bees will 
never wantto swarm, and where the owner has nothing 
to do but fo cut off the com full of honey. 

Silk C lure has flowished greatly, in the books,and 
we are told that we can save twenty millioneach year 
by making our own silk, rattier than to import— 
but then itis to cost sixty millions worth of labor to 
do it. 

But the Morus Multicaulis is to come to our. aid. 
This tree will grow so fast that it may be taken up eve- 
ry fall; put into the cellar, and then set out again in the 
spring, and the roots never mind it they—are transplan- 
ted while they are asleep. 

The Rohan potato next comes to yield us a thousand 
bushels per «cre, and the seed potato can be purchased 
for twenty ‘ive centseach, in case there aie not two 
bidders for the same article, 

Tree Corn comes next and farmers are told that they 
need be at no more expense in growing tree corn than 
in growing forest trees. 

Chinese poultry must be treated kindly—at least the 
subject must—for it is yet a mooted question whether 
a fowl of ten lbs. can be kept at as little costas one of 
three. 

Farming -by-the-Book should be named in this con- 
nexion; and why should not this subject be writen up- 
on as well as other Hum Bags ef the day. Farmers are 
beginaing to makea distinction between the writings of 
practical men and mere theorists who have ‘no prati- 
cal knowledge of the subject on which they write. . 

Yet still there are thousands who doubt whetner the 
dirty business of farming ought ever to: be put onclean 
white paper. They imagine that he who can write 
with facility mast have been bred a clerk,a lawyer, or 
a clergyman, and therefore cannot understand much 
about practical farming. 

Farmers are oftenied astray by wij writers—but 
we livein a tree coun'ry, and must not petition to eup- 
press such publications, asdo therulers of Republican 

. Farmers should not fear but be willing to hear both 
sides and then they can judge for themselves.— Mase. 
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From the Ohio Cultivator: - 
AUTUMN AIND WINTER. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


The Autumn is going with iis beauty so glowlng, 
And winter o’er all things is casting its pall; 

The rose-tree is fading—no longer ’ tis shading 
The arbor of love or the bright waterfall. 


The dahlias are lopping, the ripe fruit is dropping, 
The corn-leaves are withered and dry on the stalk; 
The ring-dove is sighing, the grasshopper dying, 
The fire- fly no louger enlivens ihe walk. 


The forestsare changing the wild birds are ranging, 
To hunt out a home where the skjes are more clear; 

The streams deeper flowing, the chilly winds blowing, 
All tell us that winter, cold winter, is near. 


Summer’s sweets, while we’re tasting, away are all hasting; 
The days of the peach andthe melon are o’er; 

Then let us be trying, while Autumn’is dying, 
To lay up for winter a plentiful store. 


Work freer and haeder, fill the bern and the larder; 
Then give to old Winter, whene’er he shall come, 
A welcome most willing; we’ll heed not his chilling, 
If there’s warmth round the hearthstone, and plenty at 
home. 


But while we are cheerful, no cause to be tearful, 
Let us think of the children of sorrow and wrong, 

And give from our treasure, with no stinted measure, 
Of the good gifts of Heaven, to help them along. 


-— 
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THE FARMER’S SONG. 


The following song, written by Epes Sargent, was sung at 
arecent Agricultural gathering near Boston. 


The camp has had its day of song; 

Thé sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme toe long 
The plow, the anvil, andthe loom! 

O, not upon the tented fields 

Are Freedom’s heroes bred alone; 

The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has known! 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May, witha heart as valient, smite, 

As he, who sees the foeman reel 

In blood before his blow of might! 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life and lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 


; 


Let Labor, then, look up and see 

His path no pith of honor lacks; 

Thesoldier’s rifle yet shall be 

Lees honored thanthe woodman’s axe! 

Let art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can'compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delighy! y 


And may the time draw nearer still 

When all this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all thpt raises man proceed! 

Though pride should hold our calling low, 
For us shall duty make it good 

And we from truth to truth shall go 


Till life and death are understood, 3 
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The Ro? in Sheep: 7 


The disease in sheep called ‘rof, has long been 
formidable in Europe, and has, in:some seasons, 
been the cause of. great. losses to the owner of, 
sheep in our country, It isa disease, which. is 


but little understood’ by the American: sheep-|P 


owners generally,—so little, indeed, that: it 
had often sed under another name, and, 
the mischief which it occasioned, has: been in 
some instances, attributed to causes: which had} 
no connection with the disease. Im a: leeture 
lately delivered before the Royal Agricultural: 
Society, by Prof. Simonds, on the “structure and 
disease of liver,’ seme: observations: were made: 
which throw much light on the nature* of’ the 
rot; the means for its: prevention, &c. Wethink. 
a portion of his remarks will be read with, ad- 
vantage. 


Prof. Simonds observed that no disease was 
robably as: much feared by the sheep owner, as 
fhe rot, and with reason, for it was most destrue- 
tive to his Hopes. It was in common parlance 
looked on as incurable, and therefore it was all 
important to inquire into the causes which gave 
rise to it. He need hardly tell them as practical 
men, that the prevalence of the rot deceased very 
much on.the quality and kind of food consumed 
by the animal. Some pastures were notorious 
for the rotinsheep;; on other pastures, sheep, un- 
der all circumstances, in wet seasons or dry, were 
tured with impunity. But as a broad principle, 
it may be led down that an excess of moisture is 
rejudicial to the health of the animal, Sheep, 
by nature, are not. only erratic animals, wander- 
ing over a large space of saace but are inha- 
bitants of arid districts. ‘Phe skill of man has 
improved the breed and he has naturalized them 
in moist and temperate climates, but nevertheless, 
circumstances will take place, which show that 
the animal has not changed its nature; a wet sea- 
son occurs, the sheep are exposed te cold and 
moisture, and the rot spreads among the flocks 
to a fearful extent. The malady is not confined 
to England or to Europe, it ia foundin Asia and 
Africa, and oceurs in Egypt on the rising of the 
waters of the Nile. These facts are valuable, 
because they show that the cause of disease is 
general and not local—that it was not caused b 
soil or temperature, for it was found that animals 
in any temperature became affected, and on any 
soil in certain seasons, 

A great deal had been written on the rot in 
sheep, which he could have wished had never 
been written, Many talented individuals had 
devoted their time to its investigation, endeavor- 
ing to find some one cause for it, as ir it originat- 
ed from one cause alone, Hehad mentioned the 
facts with regard to the land sometimes produc- 
ing rot and sometimes not : 
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any particular period of the yeas when animals. 
were more subject to the attack ? Undoubtedly. 
there, was. This time ofthe year (July) was-+the 
most likely period, and ifa large quantity-of rain: 
now ‘fell, the combined heat and moisture would 
roduce.a most luxuriant;herbage, That herbage. 
would be deficient in nutriment, and danger would. 
be. run from the large quantity: of moisture inthe. 
food acting as,a.direct.excitement to the abnormal. 
functions. When. they; had. disturbance in. the 
liver, and the accumulation.of fat consequent; on 
the animals being touched with the rot, it flourish- 
ed much more than usual; and this:reminded the 
lecturer that he had heard that the celebrated 
Bakewell. was in the habit.of. placing his sheep 
on Jand notorious for rotting. them, in order, to 


prevent other people from getting his stock, and. 


to bring them earlier to the market for the butcher. 
Referring again to the diseases of the. liver, 
Prof. S. observed that. if the bile, in consequence, 
of functional derangement lost its pruperty of con- 
verting the chymous mass into nutiiuous, matter, 
the animal fellaway.. Every part of the system 
was supplied with impure blood, for they might 
as well expect pure water from a poisoned foun- 
tain as pure blood when the secretion of the bile 
was ihterfered with. The liver being thus dis- 
eased, and the blood impure, they would have 
the existence of’ parasites of'a particular kind. 
Some persons supposed that these parasites 
which from their particular form were called 
flukes, were the cause oftherot. He regarded 
them as the effect—but although the effect they 
multiplied so rapidly, that they became the cause 
of further disease; before their biliary ducts be- 
came filled with flukes, may be restored, but 
when the flukes exist in abundance, there was 
no chance of the animal’s recovery. Those par 
ties whe supposed flukes to be the cause of rot, 
had perhaps some reason for that opinion. Flukes 
are oxiparous, 0 are multiplied by means of 
eggs, which mingle with the biliary system, and 
find their way out of the intestinal canal down on 
the land, for im the feculent matter of rotten 
sheep: might be found millions of flukes. Mr. 
King, of Bath, unhesitatingly gave it as his opin- 
ion that flukes were the cause of the rot, be- 
lieving that if sheep were pastured on land 


Y| where their own existed, they would be taken 


up with food, enter into the ramifications of the 
biliary ducts, and thus contaminate the whole 
liver. There was some reason for tnis asser- 
tion, because very little indeed was known with 
reference to the duration of life in its latent form 
in the egg. How long the egg would remain 
without undergoing , if not placed under 
circumstances favorable to the development ef 
life was unknown. It was the _ with the 
the ova, so long as it remained in the pasture it 
underwent no change, but place them in the bo- 
dy of the animal, and subject them to the influence 
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of heat, the latent life in the animaloule -would 
be developed. There was, therefore, some show 
of reason for this assertion, for how long life 
might be maintained in a latent form was not 
known. Wheat had been locked up for hundieds 
of years—nay, for thousands—in Egyptian mum- 
mies, without undergoing any change, and yet, 
when planted, has been found prolific. 

In conclusion Prof. S. madesome observations 
on the mode of treatment. He was not there to 
say that rot was in all cases a curative affection, 
but at the same time he was fully aware that many 
eases of vot, that are now considered incurable, 
might be cured, if attention was given to the anim- 
als. He mentioned one fact in illustration. About 
two years ago he purchased seven or eight sheep, 
all of them giving indisputable proof of rot in its 
advanced stages. He intended them for experi- 
ments and dissection, but as he did not require 
them all during the winter season, in which on- 
ly he could dissect, he kept some during the sum- 
mer. ‘They were supplied with food of the most 
nutritious quality, and perfectly dry; they were 
protected from every storm, being placed in a 
shed, and the result was, that without the appli- 
cation of any medicine. two of those rotten shee 
quite recovered; and when he killed them, al- 
though he found that the liver had undergone 
organic lesion, they might have lived on for years. 
Rot in its advanced stage, was a disease which 
they may consider analogous to dropsy, an im- 
pure fluid accumulated in various parts. of the 
body, chiefly beneath the cellular tissue; and 
then there was several names given to it; some 
called it the water rot, others the fluke rot, but 
it was nothing more nor less than the same dis- 
ease in different stages. If flukes were pre- 
sent, it was evident that in order to strike at the 
rout of the disease they must get rid of these 
animals, and that could only be done by bringing 
about a healthy condition of the system. Nothing 
that could be done by-the application of medicine 
would act on them to affect their vitality. It is 
only by strengthening the animal power that they 
‘were enabled to give it sufficient tone to throw 
off the flukes. The next thing was to lessen 
the action of the ova on the intestinal canal ; for 
this purpose many advocated salt. It was an ex- 
cellent stimulative of the digestive organs 
and might also be of service from the chloride 
ef sodium which it centained. So well is its 
stimulative action known, thet some individuals 
always keep salt inthe troughs. That it was 
an excellent preventive, they had good proof, 
seeing that it mattered not how moist the past- 
ure be in salt marshes ; no sheep were ever at- 
tacked by rot in them, whilst those sent there 
infected very often came back free. | Salt there- 
fore must not be neglected, but then came the 
question, could they not do something more? he 
believed they could. They. must throw tonics 





into the system, especially those which they 
from the mineral kingdom. He should prefer 
sulphate of iron,—iron was found in animals,— 
it was one.of the. constituents of the blood, and 
used in the form of sulphate, it gave a greater 
tone and energy than in any other form. Its use, 
therefore, ought never to be ueglected in the ear- 
lier stages of the disease. He had already al- 
luded to the fact, that when the liver did not 
perform its functions, an effort was made by the 
kidneys to carry out its functions, the kidney 
should therefore be stimulated, but he must not 
be supposed to recommend the exhibition of dur- 
eties which would produce debility, but of me- 
dicines which would give tone and strength to 
the system and act on the kidneys as well, for 
whieh purpose nitric ether was an agent. which’ 
ought to. be administered. The principles he 
wished to lay down were, to sustain the animals 
by. placing them in a situation, where they should 
not be exposed to the debilitating effects of cold 
storms, to supply them with the most nutritious 
food, such as contained but a very small quantity 
of water, and as a stimulant to mix it with salt. 
To administer sulphate of iron, and occasionally 


P| doses of nitric ether. He had no doubt that if 


those principles were carried out, that instead of 
sending their sheep to the knacker’s yard, they 
would be able, at least in its early stages, to cure 
the disease and send their sheep to the butcher. 
— Cultivator. 





0 

ADVANTAGES OF Drittinc WHEAT.--The advant- 
ages claimed for drill culture, in the trausactions of 
the New York State Agricultural Society, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A saving of seed. Five pecks of wheat drilled in 
is eqnal to two bushels sowed broadcast ; every kernel 
is neatly covered a uniform depth. 





2. A saving of Labor. Any person that can man- 
age a team can complete in the neatest manner, from 
ten to fifteen acres per day. 


3. An Increase of Crop. Small ridges of earth are 
left between the rows of wheat, which by the action 
of the frost, slides down and covers the roots, thereby 
preventing “winter killing.” "Light and heat are ad- 
mitted between the rows and prevent injury by rust. A 
vigorous growth is given to the young plant, and its 
position in a constantly moist place, prevents injury 
from drouth.—American Agriculturist 


——-- 


Stens oF Ratn.—The air, when dry, 1 believe, re- 
fleets more red, or heat-making rays; and as dry air is 
not perfectly transparent,they are again refleeted in the 
horizon.. Ihave generally observed a coppery or yel- 
low sunset to foretell rain, but as indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain than a 
halo round the moon, which is produced by the preci- 
pitated water; and the larger the circle, the. nearer the 


‘clouds, and: consequently the more ready to fall.—Sir 


Hum. Davy.” ' 
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Tihinois, 

We think there is no reason to doubt, that the cen- 
tral railroad of Illinois, will be constructed. The mag- 
nificent donation of lands by Congress, would seem to 
place the matter beyond a doubt. But in addition to 
this, when the project is regarded in its naked simpli- 
city and grandeur—when it is considered that one of 
its termini is to be on Lake Michigan, anotner high 
up onthe Mississippi, and [another on the Oho and Mis- 
sissippi, two of the noblest streams in the world, and 
that is to traverse a country of unparalled fertility, the 
imagination can scarcely conceive of an enterprize 
fraught with more magnificent results. 

e first and most obvious of these results, will be 
the building up of great cities at each of its termini, 
and especially at Cairo. Chicago and Galena would 
doubtless grow rapidly, and would soon quadruple 
their population. But Cairo would spring up as if by 
magic, and would rapidly fulfil, if she does not exceed 
the most sanguine predictions of her friends. With 
the Mississippi on the one side and the Ohio on the 
other, and wiih a railroad piercing the centre of the 
State and resting its other extremities on Lake Michi- 
gan and the Upper Mississippi, Cairo would at once 
overcome all the local obstacles of her position, and 
assume her rank amongst the proudest cities of the 
West. With such advantages as she would then pos- 
sess, she might defy the encroachments of the two great 
rivers. Money and labor would not then be lacking, 
to fence out the waters, to drain the surrounding swamps 
to fillin the low grounds, to erect houses, construct 
wharves, build steainboats and mills, and to provide all 
the other conveniences for a vast and varied commerce. 

We have never doubted that Cairo was designed by 
nature as the site of a great city. Let the Central 
Roilroad be completed and she will fulfill her destiny 

rly day. 

e Bat the building up of three large cities would be the 
smallest of the benefits which this road would confer 
upon [ilinois. It would open for her products a cheap 
and certain avenue to market at all seasons; it will 
build up towns and villages along the whole line of the 
road; it would enhance the value of her real estate, to 
the amount of millions; it wouid foster trade, build up 
manufacturies, and develop her agricultural interests 
to an almost incredible degree. ; 

We rejoice at these brilliant prospects of ovr neigh- 
bors across the “Rubicon,” and trust her example will 
be appreciated and imitated by our own people, Of 
one thing the people of Missouti, and especially of St. 
Louis, may be assured—that unless we put forth our 
energies in the great rivalry of states now going on, we 
will beleft farjin the wake of our neigbors,and may find 
out too late to remedy the evil, how great an error we 
have commilted.—[St. Louis Intelligencer. 








Buatineton, Iowa, is building 30 miles of plank 
Sante; Fulton county,is building two lines to the 
river, one to be free. Fulton county has also com 
menced in earnest the pray se of Spoon river by 

ter navigation to Ellisville. — 
“Secanews A completed three miles of the plank 
road to the bluff and willnext season extend it to ve 
ginia. The facilities for marketing which this road 
and others in contemplation, will give,” says the Ga- 
zette, “will enhance the value oaths in the ceunty, 
er cent as soon,as they are built. 
iittsfield, Pike eounty, is buildiag a plank road to 
iver at Florence. j 
 Mepeeeille and Oswego are being connected by a 
plank road, it is complete to wtthin sixcmiles of Naper- 
ville. 

Peru, Princeton, Rock Island. and’ ether places. on 
the wats & are engaged in: coanectipg. by raid: road. the l 
Misgjgsippi and. Ulinois. 
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The citizens of Beloit on Rock River, a vill , cOon- 
taining » population of 2,200, have contribute $1,200 
towards the erection of a College building. They have 
given the college grounds (12 acres) and erected the 
first edifice, which is of brick, 44 by 64, three stories 
high, with an attic and cupola. 

Beloit College is respectably endowed for an institu- 
tion of the kind, 80 young, in a country so new, with a 
President, four os essors and fifteen students in the 
rm classes, besides some thirty-five pupils in the 
school connected with it. , 

Besides the Public schools—one on each side of the 
river—there are two private schools, one of them a 
female seminary of rare excellence. 

Negotiations are also now in progress for erecting a 
large and tastefully constructed school building in dis- 
trict No. 1, of sufficient capacity to accommodate four 
hundred pupils, in which the “gradation system” is to 
be adopted and the highest department to afford ad- 
vantages equal to the first class academies, free of tui- 


tion to all the pupils in the district qualified to enter it, 
— Peoria Press. 


INDIANA Raitroaps.—In a late number of our paper 
we gave under the above headja table showing thaa 
there had been projected in Indiana 1205 miles of rail- 
road, of which there had been completed two hundred 
and twelve miles. To this, it is highly probable, these 
will be added in the course of next season, over one 
hundred miles more of complete road; aud we think, 
it is not going too far, to say that in the course of the 
next five years our State will centaiu. at least - 1,000 
miles of railway in use, iuterseeting every section, and 
opening new avenues of business to our people, suchis 
the onward course of our enterprising population. Still 
may we not be excused for saying, that there is a pos- 
sibility, nay more, we fear, a probability of carrying 
this matter too far for the safety of those concerned? It 
is not every railroad, as experience has proved, that will 
realize the expectations of its proprietors, and meet the 
anticipations of the stockholders. Roars that are mere - 
ly local, or that eome in close competition with each 
other, will certainly be less productive than leading 
lines, without eompetition, as it depends much upon 
the amount of through travel and business a road wil] do, 
as to its profits and dividends. This is, however, more 
especially the ease on Southern railroads than on West- 
ern, as the fertility of our soil is such as to insure a 
dense agriculturah{pepulation, yielding a heavy trans- 
porting business, and requiring a large amount of re- 
turn (ocights for consumption.—[Indianapolis State 
Jour. 





fy. 





It is said. that Capt. Ericson is engaged in producing 
a steam carriage for use upon plank roads, by which 
immense loads may be transported, at a good speed 
with small eost. Fifteen years ago, many attempts 
were made in England to produce a steam carriage, 
suitable to.use upon common roads, but no experiment 
reenited profitably. Either the expense of the. power, 
or the softness of tha roads prevented jthe practical in- 
troduction of the machines, though many successful 
steam journeys were performed. There seems to be 
no good reasen why steam power cannot be success- 
fully. used on our plank roads, and we have no doubt. it 


soon will be. 
_ = 





Cantrat Rartroap.—The New Yorls, Tribune 
says:: Some of the leading railread men andieapitalists. 
of this city, in connection with others of; Boston and 


Philadelphia, will apply. to the Legislature-ef the State- 
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of Illinois, at its next session in January, for a charters 
under the name of the “Great North-western Railroad 
Company,” for the purpose of constructing the propos- 
ed railroad from Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio river, 
to the southern terminus of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, with branches extending to Galena and Dubuque, 
and to Chicago, embracing, in all, upwards of 650 miles 
in length. 

In aid of this road, it will be recollected that Con- 
gress at its last session, granted some two and a half 
millions acres of land, lying on its route. The provi- 
sions of the proposed charter are stated to be very fa- 
vorable for the State, while, at the same time, it offers 
iaducements which will insure the requisite amount of 
capital to complete the road in the shortest possible 
time and without the necessity of disposing of an acre 
of the donated land, until the road is open for use it 
whole length. 





0 

A Wise Movement.—Fifteen of the large business 
houses of St. Joseph, in this State, impelled by the 
many complaints made in the St. Louis and Eastern 
markets of the slovenly manner in which hemp is pre- 
pared for market, have established the following regu- 
lations, which will govern them in future purchases : 

1. All hemp brought for sale to St. Joseph will be 
classed into three distinct and separate grades, accord- 
ing to quality, &c. 

The first grade to command the highest market price. 
The second grade to be reduced fifty cents per hundred 
less than the first grade. The third grade to be reduced 
fifty cents per hundred less than the second grade, 

Farmers should be particular and tie hemp in the 
middle of the hand—when tied at or near the end it is 
impossib!> to bale it in a compact and neat manner. 

Similar restrictions should be adopted in every hemp 
growing region, and very soon the unfavorable charac- 
ter which has been given to our hemp will disappear. 
We have the best hemp land in fhe United States, and 
the character and value of this great staple should not 
be destroyed by the negligence or inattention of those 
who are engaged in its preparation for a markct. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.—The report of 
Secretary of the Intesior is an elaborate document, pre- 
senting a full exhibit of the condition and operations 
of the new department and the multifarious interests of 
the Land service, Indian affairs, the Pension office, ¢-c., 
§c., over which if has charge. 

The estimates for the various branches of the public 
service within its jurisdiction, for the approaching 
year, reach the large amount of $7,132,043 47; being 
an excess over the estimates for the current year of 
$1,729,670 73. The increase arises principally from 
the enlarged expense of Indian affairs and the pension 
list ; for which the estimates are respectfully, $1,441- 
472 66 and $2,644,726 31. 

The number of claims for warrants under the late 
bounty land law, up to Nov. 5th, was 9,418, and it is 
rapidly increasing. The whole number of persons 
who, if living, would be entitled to the benefit of the 
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law, the Secretary says, would exceed halt a million ; 
and he estimates that the number of claimants will by 
about 250,000, 

Of the public lands there were disposed of, 6,184,- 
410 71 acres, of which 1,320,902 77 were sold. and 
4,405,520 00 located on bonnty land warrants. For the 
the three quarters of 1850, the quantity disposed of had 
been 2,615,366 42 acres; 879,082 32 sold, and 1,520, 
420 00 located on warrants. 


The Secretary urges the importance of a national 
highway to the Pacific, within our own territory, from 
the valley of the Mississippi to the western coast, and 
the necessity of obtaining full and accurate information 
as to the shortest and best route, having reference not 
only to distance, but also to the soil, climate and adap- 
tation to agricultural purposes of the intermedia‘e 
country. 

He renews the recommendation of his predecessor 
for the establishment of an agricultural bureau; and ad- 
vises the institution of a model farm at Mount Vernon, 
“whose soil was once tilled by the hands and is now 
consecrated by the dust of the Father of his Country.” 

o 

Woor Growine In Ititnors.—The Peoria Repub- 
lican publishes a letter from Truman Humphreys an ex- 
tensive wool grower of Elmwood, Peoria county, Ill., 
in which the writer contends that wool can be grown 
much more profitably in Illinois than anywhere else in 
the United States—that it is profitable even at ihe low 
price of 25 cents per pound, to those who have the 
right kind of flocks. He says: 


“The calculation is a safe one that the wool from 
1000 sheep properly selected and eared for, will pro- 
duce as many dollars, while, with good management 
the lambs will pay all the expenses for the year. My 


flocks do better than that.” 
0 


ImPoRTANCE OF Pure WarTer ror CaTELE.—Law- 
rence in his Farmers’ and Graziers’ Complete Guide, 
has the following: 











Dr. Jenner, who conferred that great blessing on 
mankind—the cow-pock inoculation, considered that 
giving pure water to cows was of more importance than 
persons are generally aware. There were farmers in 
his neighborhood, whose cows, while they drank the 
pond water, were rarely ever free from red-water or 
sweiled udders; and the losses they sustained from 
these causes, together with the numerous abortions 
their cows suffered, increased to an alarming extent. 
One of them at length, supposing that the water they 
drank had somethink to do with producing their disor- 
ders, sunk three wells on different perts of the farm and 
pumped the water into troughs forthe cattle. His suc- 
cess was gratifying: the red- water soon ceased and the 
swellings of the udder subsided; and the produce of 
the renovated animals increased both in quantity and 
quality. Other farmers followed the same practice and 
in less than six months not a case of red water, swollen 
udder or abortion was heard of in the neighborhood.— 
Scientific American. 
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¥rom the American Phrenological Journal. 


The Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 


As our article on this mode of building, in a 
former number, awakened ceasiderable interest, 
and as we have made some personal experiments 
touching it, it is due to the readers of this vol- 
ume to give them a few of the results of our own 
experience in this matter. And first, as to the 
solidity of the structure. We find it altogether 
stronger and more applicable to building than 
brick walls. Having oceasion to tear down a 
portion of one of our walls which had been up 
some six weeks, we found it far more difficultto 
do so than to tear down a brick wall which had 
been built nearly a year, although the mortar 
had hardly began yet to attain its ultimate adhe- 
siveness and solidity. The wall in question was 
also only eight inches thick, which is of course 
the thinnest wall that can be made of brick; and 
in general we would pronounce eight inches ab- 
et ae thick for an inside wall of any house 
unless its size were truly enormous, designed 
for domestic purposes, and deem one foot abund- 
antly sufficient for the ontside walls. 

Secondly, as to the materials. .Our own house 
was built upon a knoll or eminence formed of 
slate rock, some portions of which had to be dug 
away to the depth of from one to six feet, Of 
course a large amount of this slate rubbish 
was thrown up, and different from the method 
laid down in the former article, we employed 
this slate rubbish in place of sand, and out of 
this formed a great part of our walls. Our mode 
of procedure was this: first taking three barrels 
of unslacked or stone lime and wetting and slack- 
ing it, and by water reducing it to a thin cream- 
like consistency, we added fifteen barrels of sand, 
though these barrels were hardly as large as 
those of the lime, and added sufficient ,water to 
allow the whole to mix or temper easily. After 
such tempering, beginning at one side of the bed, 
we would throw on a barrel of this slate rubbish, 
then a shoveful or two of this lime and sand, 
then another barrel of rubbish, and another two 
or three shovels of this mortar, until we had put 
‘on thirty-five or forty barrels of the rubbish; 
then beginning at the end of the mortar-bed where 
we left off, one man would wet and shovel over 
these materials until they were well intermixed, 
and throw them into a wheelbarrow, from whenee 
they were wheeled to the walls and, if not 
too high, thrown directly into the boxes; and, if 
too high for that, would be shoveled iuto a small 
mortar-bed, say four by eight feet, on legs, ‘thus 
raising it from six to eight feet, and from this 
shield into the boxes, constituting a layer on 
the walls. Of course every time it was shovel- 
ed only still further tempered or mixed these 
materials and made them the better, and while 
this bed was being thrown into the boxes, from 
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|twenty to thirty barrels of large stones were 


thrown in along with it, thus making some eigh- 
tty or ninety barrels of stones, rubbish and sand 
for three barrels of lime, or about thirty to one, 
rand this my own expeiience regards as abun- 
eantly sufficient; at all events I am willing to put 
my walls, for solidity, in contrast with any | 
have ever seen constructed of wood, stone or 
brick, It is really surprising to see how tightly 
those slate stones are bound, even where only a 
small portion of them is attached to the wall. Of 
course the whole strength of the wall depends 
onthelime. At first I employed a greater quan- 
tity of lime, relatively, then mentioned aboye, 
but I made up my beds in the proportion above 
stated and deem the lime abundantly sufficient ; 
at the same time that I acted partially upon the 
advice of many of my friends, I erred on the side 
oftoo much lime rather than too little. I should 
add, that as this slate rubbish was shoveled .up 
on to the floor preparatory to being thrown into 
the beds, one man stood upon the pile with a 
light, sledge hammer pounding it in order to save 
sand. What is required is that there bea regu- 
‘lar gradation from finer particles to coarse ones, 
and so up to stones. as large as can well. be in- 
closed in the boves.. It is obvious that the 
amount of sand and also of lime should be made 
in proportion to the fineness or coarseness of the 
materials employed, or thus, suppose a quart of 
fine sand is to be fitted for a wall, all the parti- 
cles of this sand must be coated with lime in or- 
der‘to give that adhesive power, but suppose 
a stone the same in bulk is to be fitted for a 
wall, it has only to be coated, so that it re- 
quires the merest particle of lime, compared 
with the same bulk of sand, therefore in as 
much as our materials were so largely com- 
‘posed of slate stong less lime was requisite. 
In ‘frequent instatices, these flat slate stones, 
wide but thin, as they were thrown promis- 
cuously into the boxes would form vacuums, 
but instead of injuring the wall, I considered 
this beneficial, because it furnishes a place for 
the plastering fo fasten on, or even, if there 
should be occasioned holes in the wall, what 
harm ean result therefrom. We omitted to 
mention in the proper place a few facts touch- 
ing the strength of our walls, On an eight 
inch wall, before it had been finished two 
weeks, we placed a mortar-bed into which 
were put one hundred and fifty barrels, ca-h 
barrel containing nearly a bushel of this mor- 
tar and slate, together with several barrels of 
water, without any props underneath. Here 
then were several tons placed upon some ten 
feet of an eight inch green wall, a greater 
weight by many fold than would be placed .up- 
on it in the ordinary use. of a house. 





‘Upon a foot wall, we placed within three 
days alter its completion, and it was. complet- 
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ed in three days from being started, it being 
nine feet high, several tons of ‘this slate rub- 


bish, say from ten to fifteen, and ‘before this: 


wall had been completed a week, it was loaded 
go heavily that at least a dozen of the floor 
timbers broke off with the pressure and yet 
the wall remains perfectly solid. No wall of 
course needs stronger trial than this, for if so 
green a wall will bear somuch, what willthe same 
wall bear when fully consolidated, for it becomes 
harder and still harder for eighteenand even twen- 
ty years. 
hirdly, as tothe expense of these walls. I 

can not now give those details on which my 
judgment is based, but that judgment is that they 
can be built five times as cheap as wood and 
eight times as cheap as brick or stone. Almost 
the entire cost is labor, and after one has acquir- 
ed sufficient experience to know how to work 
the mortar in those beds economically, it is peré 
fectly surprising how much a given amount of 
labor will accomplish. This can be seen at once 
from the fact that it consists mainly in shoveling 
the coarsest materials, for it is shoveled into the 
mortar-beds, worked mainly by the shovel, and 
shoveled into the boxes, instead of being carried 
there in hods. A man will shovel to a given 
height a far greater amount of matter than he can 
earry on his back; or thus, suppose a given 
amount of mortar is to be shoveled twenty-one 
feet—a man can easily shovel seven feet—let him 
then shovel from the ground into a box, from 
that into another and from that into a third, or 
let three men, one in each of these boxes, shovel 
this mortar twenty-one feet high, and see how 
much more easily they would accomplish it than 
to carry it by hods, for in the former case they 
have only the simple material to lift, and lift it 
very advantageously, while in the other case 
they are obliged to carry their bodies in addition 
every time they carry say fifty or eighty pounds ot 
this material. ae 

In the article already published it is stated that 
the main expense of the building was hauling 
sand; in my own case I have mainly overcome 
this difficulty by employing the materials dug out 
of my foundation in place of sand. Some of my 
neighbors facetiously called these piles of rubbis 
and slate intermixed with stone large and small, 
Fomler’s brick. ‘Very well,” I replied, “it 
makes a better wall than any other kind of brick, 
and atatenththe cost. It looks rough now, but 
wait till my walls are finished, and you could 
not tell the difference between it and the best of 
brick in looks, and I will guarantee that it will 
be more solid.”’ 

In further aiding the reader to form an estim- 
ate of the labor required, I will add that five 
days’ work put up a wall forty feet long eight 
inches wide and nine feet high, incl ing the 
laying out of the wall, and the erection of the 
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guides, and all ‘but one fourth of a day of this 
work by hands employed at twelve dollars per 


‘month; though it should be added that this was 


the wall torn down, moved a couple of feet so 
that the materials were handy, that is, these ma- 
terials had only to be shoveled into a mortar-bed 
some fresh lime added, and then shoveled back 
into the boxes. 

The readers of the next volume of the Journal 
will expect to know the full amount of this mode 
of building when my house is completed. 





NEW MODE.OF TANNING LEATHER. 


An important improvement inthe process of tanning lea- 
ther is noted in the Albany Journal, the editors of which 
have seen specimens of jaether made in the new mode. 
They say: 

The main feature of the invention consists in a’com- 
pound of chemicals, by which not only in time, money 
and labor saved, but the leather thus prepared posses- 
ses more strength than that manufactured in the old 
way. This process is called Dexter’s Electric Process. 

Messrs. A. Marshal & Co. are carrying on a pretty 
extensive business in tanning by this process, at Nos. 
27 and 26 Church street, in this city, and from them we 
have gathered the following facts in regard to this new 
mode of tanring skins into leather. 

A sheep, calf, goat or deer skin is taken ina green 
state, and in from eight to ten days it is manufactured 
into leather ready for market. From four to six days 
areconsumed in preparing a skin for tanning,in the re- 
moval ofthe wool, hair, &; it is then thrown into atub 
and washed in three chemical preparations,which takes 
from one to two ininutes; itis then taken out and dried 
and in twenty-four or forty-eight hours after it is taken 
trom the tub it is ready for market. The time occn- 
pied in drying depends much upon the weather; but af- 
ter it is thoroughly dried it can be finished in twenty 
minutes or halfan hour. Under the old system of tan- 
ning, it takes from three to four weeks to prepare the 
skin, and from three to six months to! bark tan, and fin- 
ish it. 

By the discovery ofthis new process, a skin is eon- 
verted into leather in as many days as it takes months 
to bark-tan, and besides, it is not only stronger, and 
more durable, but the leather is made water-proof. They 
can manufacturer sheep skins by this process into lea- 
ther in six or eight days, which not only resembles calf- 
skin, but for boots and shoes it is preferred by those 
who have worn them, on account of its being more du- 
rable and softer than calf manufactured in the old way. 
By this method of tanning there isa great saving. One 
hundred sheep skins can be tanned for thirty-seven to 
fifty cents, while to bark them would ineur an expense 
olat least ¢6. 

At the same establishment patent leather is manu- 
factured out of sheep skins, which is:'said to be more 


durable and less liable to crack than that made of bark 
tanned leather. 


Tho sublimest thing in the werld is plain truth. 
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Resor’s Stoves at Wholesale. 
WM. S. MOORE, 
No. 213, corner of Morgan and Main sts, St. Louis, Mo., 
(opposite the Missouri Hotel,) 

Gin. Having made arrangements 
for thesale of these celebrated 
Stoves, facknowledged by all 
to be superier to any stove 
sold) willsupply Stove deal- 
ers, Merchants, and others, 
on liberal terms. RESOR’s 
Stoves have been before the 
public for the last 12 years 
and have given wniversal sa- 
tisfaction. To farmersin particular I confidently re- 
commend them,as the heaviest and most serviceable 
stove that can be bought. 

Ae Bear in mind, that all steves bought of me, and 
sold by Tinners and, Merchants, are warranted against 
fire cracking. Ail plates furnished free of charge. 








St. Louis Iron Railing Manufac- 
tory, 





Corner of Third and Pine streets, St. Louis, Mo., 


McMURRAY’& DORMAN continuete manufacture 
atthe above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Or- 
namental Iron Railing, Balconys, Bank and Jail Doors, 
Book Safes, Fireproof Vaults, lron Window Shutters, 
Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, 
and, in fact, any thing which can be formed of iron. 

Being both practical mechanics, in every branch of 
their business, together with the facilities they are 
possessed of, and their unremitting attention to busi- 
ness, McM. & D. flatter themselves that they are pre- 
frarea to work as well and ascheap as any other estab- 

ishment inthis country. . 

All orders from the city or country punctually at- 

tended to. 


G. COLLIER ROBBINS, 
Manufacturer of 
DIAMOND POINTED GOLD PENS, 


Dealer in Clocks, Watches and Jewelry, having re- 
moved to 36 Market street, between Main and Second, 
near the oldmarket, and a few doors from Main street, 
is now receivingclocks and watches, gold and silver 
pen holders in great variety, jewelry of every descrip- 
tion, shell combs, fine fans, portemonies, revolvers, 
surveyors’ compasses, spectacles, vases, work boxes, 
and a genera! assortment of such goods, as are usually 
sold by jewelers, to whieh he invites the attention ef 
his friends and the public. Gold Pens made to order 
to suit any hand; and pens sent by mail, with the pri- 
vilege of exchanging if they do nat suit. Agency 
fer the sale of Flagier’s portable forge and furnace. 
Cloeks, watches, and jewelry, repaired in a skillful 
manner. Old gold and silver purc 

P. S$. Remember, Rebbins’ Gold Pens are warrant- 
ed, and if the points come off by fair usage, a hew one 
wht be given. 


—— 











T.&G. MEQUEMBOUGG, 
£, Importers and manufacturers of 
Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles, 


No. 24, Second street, corner ef Chesnut, 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
TFrStrict attention paid ta repairing fine Watches. 
and Clocks. Broken parts and Jewels replaced equal 
o keep good time. 
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CROWELL’S 


Patent Thermometer Churn, 
* The Ne Plus Ultra of Churns,” 


Having received di- 
plomas from all of the 
eastern Agricultural 
Societies, and the Am- 
erican Institute. 

It is made with a dou- 

ble bottom of zine, 
with an intervening 
space toreceive warm 
or cold water, to raise 
or lower the tempera- 
ture of the cream er 
milk-indicated by the 
thermometer promi- 
nently attached to the 
churn. 

The above Chura 
will be manufactured 
and kept constantly 
on hand and for sale, 
_ ihe wholesale and retail-- 

“ ; ; guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion,or the money refunded. E. ELLIS, 
St. Leuis, Nov. 1849. corner Second and Chesnut sts. 


BEARD & BROTHER, 


















Manufacturers of the most'approved styles of PUMPS now 
in use—Force Pumps,which not enly answer all the ordinary 
purposes ,but are an efficient FIRE ENGINE, 

Anti-freezing, Lifting Pumps of various styles, Fire En- 
gines made to order and warranted. Weare also making Mu- 
ty’s Improved Freight Lifting and Mining Engine, which is 
cheaper, less complicated, and more durable than any other 
inuse. Prices for five horse power, from $150 to $260—boil- 
er extra, price 94 cents per lb. Referencesto the steamers 
Sultana, Marshal Ney, Jesiah Lawrence, and Knoxville. 

All kinds of steam Engines made to order. We are also 
manufaciuring Turning Lathes of every descripZion, Seal 
Presses, Copying Presses, Copper-plate Printing Presses. 
All kiuds cf Printing Presses madeto order. Models and ali 
kinds of Machinery made and repaired with neatness atthe 
shortest notice. 

Lead Pipe, Hose, Banding, &c., furnished to order at jow- 
estprices. (July, 1849. 





Partmer Wanted. 


N anold stand now doingan excellent business. Fora man 
having $3 or $4,000, there is an excellent opportunity of 
getting at once into a profitable business, that can be increas— 
ed at pleasure. Apply for particulars to HENRY ANCRUM, 
American Farmers’ Commission Agency, St. Louis, Mo. All 
letters must be pest paid. [Uct .1850. 


AYNTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FOR CHOLERA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Emigrants going South or across the 
lains to California, will do wellto take afew bottles of 
nynter’s Esyptian Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthatcen betaken. It has saved 
life, when all other preparetions have failed. Health is one 
efthe great blessings to man, Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
tet, 227 North Fifth street, and sold by George Myers 32 Vine 
st.; Ellis’ Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.; J. 
Brookie, Druggist, corner Morgan and Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro., corner of Third and Pine streets. 
feb C. T. PAYNTER, 


AYNTER’S ARMENIAN TONIC, FOR 


the removal and permanent cure of all diseases known to 
the human family, arising from an impure state of the blood, 
viz: Persons laboring under inward complants, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Hysteria erry cf the bones and joints, and af- 
fections ofthe lungs, and all those affections which females 
are liable. 

Corea hav2 been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York, and Dr's Williams and Reed of 
Ca after the failure of ipereasi re and metalie Tonics, 

Prepared and sold by + PAYNTER, 227 North Fith 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint bottles, and sealed. 

feb 
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SIDNEY SMITH, of St. ‘Louis, is an authorized 
agent for the Valley Farmer. 





x3” Our January number will be ready promtly on 
New Years Day; and will be very much improved ia 
appearance. . Who will sendus a New Year’s present 
of the largest number of names of new subscribers, 
and the most money? 


r. 
Vv 


To ConresPonDENTs.—The communication and oth- 
erfavorsof B-a-o-o-k, will have a prominent place in 
our January number. We feel greatly obliged to our 
friend, and hope to hear from him often, 








TO DELINQUENTS.—Subscribers who are in 
dept to us for the first or second volumes of the Valley 
Farmer, or both, are earnestly requested to remit the 
amount due to uswithout delay. We have many such 
names on our book, prineipally transferred there from 
the lists of the lowa Advoeate; and the failure of such 
persons to pay up promptly has kept usout of the use 
of money to which we are justly entitled, and which 
we have greatly needed. Postmasters are authorised in 
every instance to receive and forward money to us, 
either for old subseriptions .or new. Will not every 
man who has recieved the Farmer for one or two years 
without paying for it until now be just and generous 
enough to send on the amount due, together with hi 
subscription for 1851, forthwith ? 


Oo 
Vv 





33° Pocket Fittrerers.— We have received from A. 
C. Morton, Esq. of Buffalo, N. ¥. a case containing a 
pair of pocket filterers for the use of persons traveling, 
ot residing where the water is impure. In our next 
number we shall speak more particularly about them. 
In the mean time, we invite the curious to call and ex- 
amine them at our office. 


‘). 
Vv 





with all the implements of husbandry. Instead of 
being constantly within doors, it was our fortune’ to 
study agriculture by practical lessons at the wood pile, 
the plow handle, the boe handle and the threshing floor. 
Evea now, enfeebled as we are by disease of long 
standing, we perform more manual labor than nine- 
tenths of the men who dose away hall their time in the 
ehimney corner or at the village grocery, railing against 
“book farming” and those “smooth handed fellows who 
never held a plow in their lives.” 

Our publishing partner, also, can claimto de excused 
from the classification which would place him among 
the “smnoth handed fellows,” if twen/y-two years’ em- 
ployment in labor on the farm can establish such a 
claim. 

The Valley Farmer is a practical paper, and our aim 
is to adapt it to the wants of the practical farmers of 
the West, and we earnestly entreat those men who 
know so much more about farming than we do to write 
for it and teach us, and those who feel not too proud to 
gather instruction from its pages. 





WorkinG ANIMALS.—See that these noble creatures 
do not suffer for anything tLat is necessary to their 
conifort. As the cold inereases, they stand in the more 
need of good, warm, and comfortable quarters. Their 
stalls should be well ventilated, weli littered, and well 
{ cleaned; they should be well fed, regularly watered, and 
have the salt mixture three times a week. By chop- 
ping or flouring your grain, and mixing it with eut bay 
or straw, one-third less will serve, so that you will be 
gainer by attending to this part of our advice, while 
your beasts will actually thrive better by the redue- 
tion of the grain. Cornand cob, crushed together, is 
an excellent food, as well as being the most economical 
way of feeding corn. 
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Fine Catves.—Col. Jas. M. Blackburn, of Edgar 
Co,, Ill., says the Prairie Beacon, has raised some of 
the finest calves we have heard of in this county. On 


Suooru Hanps,—A subscriber to the Valley Farm- , the 19th of Nov. he weighed a lot of 14 lust spring calves 


er in lowa writes to us as follows: 


‘1 have beon trying to get subscribers to the Farm- 


erin my neighborhood, but cannot, as wet ask me at 
- once: ‘What do these smooth handed fell 


about farming, whe never held a plow in their lives 
and are constantly within doors?’ I am well pleased 
with the Farmer, myself, and wish it sent to me every 
month. It will b2 a welcome visitor inmy house. One 
number is worth the year’s subscription.” 

We cannot tell how much a “smooth handed fellow” 
who never held a plow in his life can know about farm- 
ing, as we do not happen to be either smooth handed 
or without experience in holding the plow. On the 
contrary, we will venture to. say that we have done as 
much bard work as any man of our age in Lee county, 
and as to knowing semething about farming, we will 
state that our Geneologicat Register shows that our an- 
cestors for seven generations at least have been farm- 
ers—aye, and good farmers teo—men who put their 
own hard hands to the plow and axe handle; and that 


ows know 


whieh amounted in the whole to 7,954 lbs. gross. The 
largest one weighed 690—average weight of the lot 
was 568. The gross and nett weight of two of the small- 
er ones whieh he slaughtered the other day was 490 and 





we ourself were hrought up. to afamiliar acquaintance 


484 gross, and 28@\and 274 nett--showing less differ- 
ence- between the gross and ett weights thanis gen- 
erally supposed to exist. 





Tre Biooest Da¥’s work YET.—At J ckson, Ows- 
leys & Co’s pork house yesterday—the ‘* Beargrass,” 
there were 2,173 hogs killed and. hung up. The hogs 
averaged 215, aud the hauds quit work before fivé o’- 
clock—this is the biggest days work, and we think it 
very hurd to. beat—[,Lou. Courier. 





‘How shall I. stir the fire without interrupting the 
music?”*asked some. one. ‘Between the bars,” was 


Teplied.. 





We notiee the marriage of Mr. Day, to Miss Field, 
whieh: presents this singular anomaly, that, alibough he 
Won, the Field she gained the Day. 


™ 
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Commercial. 


8t., Louis, Dec. 21, 1850. 

WHEAT—The market and millers are well supplied; sales 
have recently been made at from 75c. to 85c. sacks returned. 

FLOUR—We quote common to fair country brands at $375 
a$4 00; choice do $4 158¢4 30; City mills $44a$6 per bbl. 

HEMP—Inferior to fair, dew rotted, $81a$83, good to prime 
$86a$87, choice $98perton. Supplies are small, but market 
firm. 

CORN—61 a 64 cts. per bushel, sacks included. Trade 
fair. 

OATS—44a46 cents, sacks included. 
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THE VALLEY FARMER 


Ie published on the first of each month, at the corner of 
Fourth and Ohesnut streets, St. Louis, Mo., by 
E, K. WOODWARD and E. ABBOTT, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, $1 00 | 27 copies, one year, $20 00 

Six copies,  * 5 00} 42 “ ee 30 

3 ss “ 1900|72 “ 60 00 
Payments in all cases must be made in advance... Remit- 

tances may be made by mailin current bank notes of any de- 

nomination, from one dollar upwards, at the risk of the pub- 

lishers. 








Postmasters throughout the country are authorised and.re 
puested to act asagents. Those sending clubs of six or more 
willbe entitled to an additional copy gratis. Clergymen, of 
all denominations, are also requested to act as ageuts, on 
the same conditions as offered to postmasters. 

All letters in relation te the business of the Valley Farm- 
ersbould be addressed to “E. K. Woopwakb, 91 Chesnut 
street, St. Louis, Mo,” 

ADVERTISING.—The outside pages of the Valley Farmer 
are appropriated to advertisements, which will be inserted 
at the following rates:—One squere ot 12lines, first inser- 
tion $1, subsequent insertions, 50 cents each. Cards of six 

_ © o¢ less inserted for $4a year, 


THE .VALLEY , FARMER. 





[ Vou..2, No. 28, 


Brainerd _& Thorne, 










: HOUSEKEEPER’S 
MAS - FURNISHING EMPORIUE, 
hes 4 | 128 Fourth street, 
= SESS (Glasgow’s Row—head of Vine st.) 

8ST. LOUIS. 
‘Notice.---Removal. 


The subscriber would inform the people of St. Louis and vi- 
cinity that he has removed his 


Marble W®rehouse and Yard 


to his new establishment, on Washington aveuue, south side 


| bet ween Fifth and Sixth streets, St. Louis, and is now, an 


will always be, prepared te execute all orders with which he 
may be favored, promptly and in: good style, at the lowest 
prices possible. His stock consists of every variety of KeyP- 
tian and Italian Marble Mantels, Monuments, Tomb and Grave 
Stoaes, together with every thing connected with the trade, 
a). of which would be tootedious to enumerate. He therefore 
solicits a share of public patronage. 

ee been engaged in the above business for a long 
time in Philadelphia, 1 have made such arrangements as to 
supply my establishment and fill the largest orders on the 
shortest notice. 

April, 1850.—ly MATTHEW PARK, 


Take Notice, 
Fuse months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 


and Sixty Acres of Land will be procured for. all who 
enlisted fer five years, or during the War of 1812, and for all, 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for.the heirs 
of all who have died in the service. 
Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing, postage paid,to G. F. LEWI1s, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joinedthe army. (Jan.,?50-6m* 


Attentiec= {! 
OLDIERS of the, war of 1812, Indian wars. since 











‘WD including the Indian war of 1811, the Seminole 


war of 1835 and 1836, the Black Hawk war, and 
the war known as Gen. Wayne’s, of 1792 to 1795, and 
all commissioned officers of the Mexican war, are en- 
titled to bounty land. 

All persons interested would do wellto call without 
delay, and have their claims forwarded for adjustment. 
No fees charged until I succeed in procuring the al- 
lowance. , 

I respectfully refer to the soldiers in the last war 
with Mexico, and the local departments o! government 
in St. Louis. 

Ihave associated myself with one of the ablest agents 
in the city of Washington, and am confident of giving 
general satisfaction, 8. J. LEVI, 

30 Olive st. between Main and Second. 





House, Sign, Ornamental Painting 
and Glazing’ 


00 J AMES DONNEL respectfully acknowledges 


to his friends and the public generallv, their liberal sup- 
port, and informs them that he can always be found at the 
eld stand, No+12 North Third st. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute all orders in 
hisline. Havinglong experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim. Particular attention given to Sign 
and Ornamental Painting, decorating of Churehes, Glass 
Staining, &c. &C.,, : 

Militery Banners, Odd Fellows, and Masonic aprons exe- 
tuted in the neatest manner, and on the most reasonable 
erms, imitation of wood, marble, &c. &., 

pal, Japan, and White Varnish made to order. 
feb. 





\T.. J. Vastine, M.D., 

HOMGOPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SEROROR, Leis 

. 88 C ut street, up stairs, ooposite the Pos ee 
Office No. 8S Chesn i uP * Mo. ti bake 

athic Books: Physiciaps ses; Family_ s 
Siinteomy Globules ; aigit of Milk; pure Alcohols Tine- 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Flowers and Tincture, &c.;&c., 

kept on hand and for sale. [mar.1850-ly 
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